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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


FTER a long and tedious delay, the campaign in Virginia | 


has been commenced in terrible earnest. Whatever else 
may be said, either of the armies or of their commanders, it is 
clear that both have proved their determination and their great 
fighting qualities. From the 6th to the 12th of the present 
month, they have been engaged in almost incessant conflict. 
The losses on each side have undoubtedly been enormous ; 
but, notwithstanding these, Federals and Confederates have 
alike persevered, either in attack or defence, with an obsti- 
nacy and with a tenacity of purpose which show how 
largely both are endowed with the qualities of the race from 
which they spring. We cannot now follow in detail the 
operations and engagements of which the last few days have 
brought us the intelligence ; but their general scope and 
effect may be readily described. The object of General 
Lee was to defend Richmond against any attack proceeding 
from the North. In order to effect this, he occupied, 
in the first instance, the wild and thickly-timbered dis- 
trict to the south of the Rapidan known as the Wilderness, 
Grant’s plan was, not’ to attack his ‘antagonist directly 
in front, but to turn his right flank, throw him back to 
the west, and thus clear the way for a Federal advance upon 
Richmond by the more easterly of the routes which con- 
verge on that place. With this view he commenced by an 
attack which it is admitted was repulsed with loss. Lee 
then assumed the offensive ; tried in his turn a flank move- 
ment with considerable success, and undoubtedly inflicted 
upon the enemy a loss far greater than he had sustained. 
The Federals, however, could not be driven from the field ; 
and during the night the Confederates retreated. They 
retreated, however, to a position which had no doubt been 
carefully prepared and selected; which was admirably 
adapted for defence ; and the occupation of which at that 
moment amounted to a strategic gain. Originally Lee had 
been somewhat out of the direct line of Grant’s march, but 
in his position at Spottsylvania Court-house he stood right 
across it, and no resource was left to his antagonist but that 
of attacking him directly in front. 
days Grant accepted the challenge, and launched his army 
against the Confederate lines. 
counterbalanced by far more serious losses, may have 
crowned these efforts on the part of the Federals, is very 
likely ; but it is confessed, in the Northern accounts (the only 
ones which have yet reached us) that up to the evening of the 
12th every attempt to drive Lee from his ground had failed. 
On the following morning, however, it was discovered that 
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he had retreated in good order to a position, still stronger 
than any which he previously occupied, on the North and 
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lies directly on Grant’s road to Richmond, and can 
hardly be turned, the Federals must once more incur the 
risk and loss of a direct assault. Up to the departure 
of the last mail Grant had therefore accomplished this : 
he had advanced, at enormous cost, some miles on the 
road to Richmond, but he was still confronted by an enemy 
who had repulsed all attacks, had retreated only when 
he chose, and was known to hold ground more formidable 
for defence than any which he had up to that time success- 
fully maintained. To the attack of such a position Grant 
had to advance with an army weakened by the losses 
of a week’s battles, through a hostile country, and 
under the disadvantage of continually lengthening the 
lines of his communication, which were already exposed to 
attacks of the Confederate guerillas. Unless some diversion 
be made in his favour either by Butler, who is on the James 
river, or by Sigel from the Shenandoah valley, the position 
of Grant seems sufficiently critical. Ele must advance ; but 
he must do so under circumstances which render success at 
least doubtful, while they make it almost certain that 
defeat must be thoroughly disastrous. If the two armies 
of Grant and Lee stood alone, we should have little hesitation 
in forming an opinion upon the probable result. But so 
much obscurity hangs over the movements and the achieve- 
ments of the other forces to which we have referred, that 
we are compelled to refrain from more than the expression 
of a confident hope and expectation, that the valour of 
the Confederate troops, and the skill of their generals, will 
prove fully adequate to the successful defence of their 
native soil. 


The proceedings of the Prussian Generals in Jutland 
seem to have shocked even M. von Bismarck. He is 
prepared to go any tolerable length, but he could not, at 
any rate openly, sanction that flagrant violation of the terms 
of the armistice of which they have unquestionably been 
guilty. 
the past week prove that, in the first instance, they set at 


The fuller accounts which we have received during 


naught the conditions solemnly agreed upon by the pleni- 
potentiaries in London with a contemptuous disregard of 
decency and a rapacious greed of plunder for which we had 
hardly been prepared, even on the part of Prussians. The 
narrative of their proceedings, furnished by the able cor- 
respondent of the Z'imes in Denmark, must excite universal 
indignation ; 
have formerly existed as to their having levied forced 


for it removes any doubt which might 


contributions and exacted gratuitous supplies of provisions 
in defiance of the distinct agreement come to by the Con- 
ference, that such proceedings should cease during the 
It is probable that the Emperor 
of the French was not willing to see with equanimity the 


suspension of hostilities. 


disregard of stipulations to which his ambassador had 
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set his hand. After all that has taken place, we can 
scarcely venture to hope that it was any remonstrance on 
the part of Earl Russell which obtained from the Prussian 
Premier the distinct promise, which Mr. Layard and Lord 
Palmerston communicated to the House of Commons 
during the week, that no forced contributions should be 
levied after the date of the armistice, that if any had 
been raised they should be returned, and that all pro- 
visions furnished to the Prussian troops in future 
should be paid for. For the present, of course, we are 
bound to accept these assurances; but we cannot help 
feeling that there is a good deal of room for evasion, and 
that much of their value depends upon the way in which 
they are carried out. It is the duty of England and of 
: France to exact the feithful observance not only of their 
letter but of their spirit. Having induced the Danes to 
consent to a suspension of hostilities, the least they can do 
is to take care that the principal effect of this measure is 
not to enable the Prussians to devote their whole time and 
attention to organized plunder. It is impossible, however, 
to feel surprise that generals should pay little regard to any 
restrictions upon their exercise of the rights of conquest, 
when we find statesmen, who should know better, declaring 
; on that a solemn treaty concluded between all the great 
Powers of Europe is terminated by a war on the part of 
two of them with a minor state. Under no circumstances 
could we assent to the doctrine laid down in the late Prus- 
sian circular despatch, that the treaty of London, of 1852, 
has been put an end to by the present war. But there is 
a peculiar audacity and insolence in such an assertion, when 
it is recollected that at the commencement of that war both 
Austria and Prussia solemnly declared to the neutral Powers 
that they held and would continue to hold that treaty in 
force ; that they did not and would not contemplate any 
object inconsistent with its stipulations. We fear that this 
despatch must be accepted as a proof that the German 
} Powers are indisposed to consult anything but their own 
. interests, or the furtherance of their own selfish projects in 
i»! dealing with this question. At the same time, there are 
some indications which lead us to hope that those interests 
and projects may lead Prussia and Austria in different 
directions, and thus afford an opportunity for an effective 
intervention of other Powers in favour of Denmark. It 
is tolerably plain, that while the northern German 
Power desires to annex the whole or part of Schleswig- 
Holstein, such an accession to her strength is viewed with 
extreme disfavour by the south German State. Austria is 
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the erection of the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenberg 
into an independent principality. If the question at issue 
is reduced to one of boundary, the distrust which Austria 
and Prussia naturally entertain of each other may possibly 
enable the neutral Powers to accomplish something even by 
diplomacy. This is certainly not a great thing to look for- 
ward to ; but we fear it is all that is left to us. 





The cheers with which Lord Palmerston’s return to his 
place in the House of Commons was greeted, were no doubt 
significant of something more than the present popularity 
| of the veteran Minister. Mr. Gladstone may or may not 
AY have made a good bid for power in a future Parliament ; 
but the present one is disinclined to accompany him in his 
democratic career. Thoughtful men of all parties are at 
this moment exceedingly reluctant to excite serious 
party conflicts—much more to enter upon a struggle 
between different classes in the country. Such conflicts 
and such a strugele may be inevitable, but something 
will at least be gained by postponing them until a more 
settled state of our foreign relations shall leave us at 
liberty to devote the whole of our attention to domestic 
affairs. The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
leaves no doubt that Lord Palmerston’s tenure of office 
affords the only chance of our obtaining that respite from 
Fe political agitation which is for many reasons desirable. 

Although we have great reason to be dissatisfied with the 
mode in which our foreign policy on one great question 
has been directed by the present Government, there is no 
ground for believing that the Opposition would give a 
firmer support to Denmark than the present holders of 
office On other points, any change would probably be one 
for the worse. For these reasons, moderate men of all 
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parties regard with a feeling much stronger than that of 
mere acquiescence any prolongation of the noble lord’s 
lease of power. We will not say that it stands between 
us and a political deluge; but, so far as we can judge, 
its termination will be followed by a period of politica) 
disturbance. 


The policy pursued by the Government in China has been 
once more arraigned in the House of Commons. The grand 
assault upon it has not, indeed, yet come off; but, pending 
Mr. Cobden’s motion,—the object of which is to lay down 
precise and rigid rules for the government of our relations 
with the great Eastern empire,—Mr. Baxter endeavoured, 
without much success, to show that we ought to remain 
indifferent to the progress of the Taepings, or should, 
at all events, confine our action to the defence of British 
property in the treaty ports. The universal applica- 
tion of the principle of non-intervention is no doubt very 
fascinating to political theorists ; but those who take a more 
practical view of matters, and estimate at its due value 
the importance of our commerce with China, are aware that 
we cannot really be indifferent, whether the empire is under 
a settled government, or is ravaged by hordes of robbers 
and pirates. It is clearly our interest to give the imperial 
government any assistance which we can, without taking 
upon ourselves an undue share of responsibility, either in 
the government of the country or the conduct of the civil 
war. » For the present, however, our wish to render such aid 
to the Court of Pekin as might have been afforded by the 
expedition of Captain Osborn and by the services of other 
English officers, has been defeated in a manner and from 
causes on which we need not dwell. We must confine 
ourselves very much as the Government propose, to the 
defence of the treaty ports,and tothe preservation from ravage 
of such districts around them as are requisite to raise subsist- 
ence for their inhabitants. But that position we ought to 
maintain with firmness; nor should we allow it to be 
trenched upon by any narrow construction of the meaning 
which may be placed upon the defence of our treaty 
rights. It is probable that very few persons would 
deliberately maintain with Col. Sykes that the Taepings 
should be allowed to take Shanghai and the other trading 
ports. In spite of some isolated assertions to the contrary, 
there isa general belief that the rebels are what they are 
represented to be by almost all Englishmen who have come 
in contact with them. But although it is, therefore, very 
unlikely that the House of Commons will place British 
commerce at their mercy, it is just possible that they may 
be seduced into laying down some sweeping general principles, 
seriously fettering the action of the Government. We 
trust, however, nothing of the kind will be done, but that, 
so long as the Government confines itself to the protection 
of British interests, they will be allowed full discretion in 
taking the measures which seem to them best for the pur- 
pose ; and will be left to act with that energy which is 
absolutely necessary in dealing with semi-barbarous Oriental 
nations. 


It was evident from the debate in the House of Lords on 
the second reading of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill for the 
Amendment of the County Courts Act, that the opinion of 
the very limited portion of that august body which thought the 
subject worth considering at all, was adverse to the measure 
of the noble and learned lord. But we confess that the 
arguinents which were used on that occasion fail to 
convince us that it is advisable to maintain an invidious 
distinction between rich and poor in the matter of imprison- 
ment for debt ; and that while everything is done to assist the 
former in clearing off his debts through the medium of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, the latter should find himself indefi- 
nitely hampered by his liabilities. Upon the face of it, this 
is grossly unjust, and although we admit that it may some- 
times be found necessary to deal with different classes on 
different principles, we are quite convinced that this can 
only be justified when the strongest and clearest grounds of 
expediency exist for such a course. No doubt such grounds 
do exist in the present instance, if it be desirable to maintain 
the present system of credit, so far as it relates to the 
labouring classes. The working man’s credit will certainly 
be largely reduced if this bill passes in its present form ; 
but then we think that will be an immense advantage 
to him. It will encourage habits of thrift and forethought, 
and will enforce upon him the necessity of making pro- 
vision beforehand for a rainy day, instead of getting = 
it, when it comes, by forestalling future resources. While 
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that credit which is founded on the mere power of im- 
prisoning the debtor will be lost to the working man, we do 
not believe that he will find any difficulty in obtaining that 
which is really legitimate, because it is founded upon the 
confidence of the creditor in his power and will to pay. 
Some slight temporary inconvenience might follow the 
passing of a bill which would effect a total change in 
the mode in which small retail dealers at present carry 
on their business ; but, so far as the public interest is con- 
cerned, that would be well worth enduring for the sake 
of getting rid of the scandal which is inflicted upon the 
administration of justice by the existing law. 








DENMARK MUST BE SAVED. 


Tne latest rumour in the foreign papers, accredited in many 
well-informed circles in this country, suggests a solution of the 
Danish question as already agreed upon, and only waiting the 
next meeting of the Conference to be formally confirmed. 
Whether this is the case or not a few days will disclose. But 
the proposition, if not already made, has elements which arepretty 
certain to bring it into notice at some stage or other. And as 
a specific idea, it may at present usefully serve as a basis for 
considering, ere yet the Conference assembles, what Germany is 
likely to demand, and what Denmark may liberally concede if 
finally assured of safety against further requisitions. 

The suggestion we refer to is that the nationalities shall 
after all be allowed to regulate the situation. As a matter of 
race, Holstein, Lauenburg, and South Slesvig are German; 
while North Slesvig, the larger moiety of the provinces, is 
Danish. It is proposed, then, that the former territory shall 
be wholly separated from Denmark and given up to the Duke 
of Augustenburg, while the latter shall be incorporated with 
Denmark proper, and wholly freed from German interference. 
In support of this demand it will be urged that Europe cannot 
be a party to a territorial arrangement in which the cravings 
of nationality are ignored; that if Denmark loses something in 
territory, she loses little of real strength; and that, since she 
bound herself in 1852 not to incorporate Slesvig with Denmark 
proper, she will gain-by being allowed to form one homogeneous 
kingdom, comprising the larger portion of that province within 
its limits. Such is a fair and full statement of all that can be 
urged in favour of this conclusion. 

But on the other hand there are grave considerations to be 
weighed. In the first place, it is to be remembered that by 
the arrangement proposed it is neither Germany nor Denmark 
that would gain the most, but that Power which inscribes the 
word “nationalities” on its banner. To have a Conference, 
summoned by England, and sitting in London, decree the 
severance from one state and the attaching to another, of a 
portion of territory which was perfectly quiescent until it was 
invaded by its new rulers, and to have this done on the express 
ground of race and of a popular vote, would be a triumph of the 
Second Empire which may well atone for all the humiliations 
of the First. 


“ideas.” It will be a confession by England and by Germany 








For this will be obviously no barren victory of | 


that Savoy was justly “ revindicated ;” it will be the admission of | 


the legality of a future “revindication ” of Luxembourg and Bel- 
gium, of the Channel Islands, of Malta, of Canada, or the 
Mauritius. It opens a vast vision of European and Colonial 
dominion, established by this precedent as de jure legal, 
and only waiting the ripeness of time to be de facto accom- 
plished. This huge addition to the moral force of our neigh- 
bours will be made by our acceptance of the principle that 
“nationality ” justifies external interference even where a people 
is suffering no oppression, and makes no sacrifices to prove its 
desire for freedom. For how widely different in both these 
critical tests is the case of Holstein from that of either Venetia 
or Poland, our readers need not to be reminded. 

But other Powers may also take benefit from this elastic 
rule. It will authorise Russia, as the possessor of the largest 
share of the “ nationality ” of Poland, to take possession of not 
only the shares attached at present to Austria and Prussia, 
but of those German provinces into which a part of the Polish 
element has overflowed. It will sanction Austria in making a 
new assault upon the Teutonic half of Switzerland, and 
repeating in the nineteenth century the traditions of the House 
of Hapsburg, and the tyranny of a new Gessler. It will 
Suggest to Prussia that Holland is, after all, of German kin, 
and ought to be rescued from “ democracy.” It will, in a 
Word, be the death-knell of all the smaller states of Europe, 
for there are none of them of race so unmixed as not to furnish 
a plea for invasion, and not to yield an easy vote in favour of 


| 
| 
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the conquering candidate. Now, passing over the confusion, | if Denmark, rather than insist on this demand, chooses to 


the anarchy, the subversion of justice, thus inaugurated in 
Europe, and the effects of which it would be only left to time 
to engender, what would be the result to ourselves of this 
gradual absorption of Europe in two or three huge despo- 
tisms? Almost avowedly that they would unite for our 
destruction. For Herr von Bismarck has plainly and steadily 
announced that Prussia’s motive in the Danish war was the 
impossibility of enduring the presence of a constitutional 
government so near her own borders. More than once Austria 
has made the like threat to the Cabinet of Turin. We our- 
selves, in the episode of the French colonels, experienced the 
secret sentiments of an autocratic Power on the question of our 
constitutional government. We could laugh at the anger of 
France when France stood alone, and we called our Volunteers 
into existence to justify our defiance. But how will it fare with 
our Volunteers and our Parliament when a simultaneous 
demand for redress comes from Paris and Vienna, from St, 
Petersburg and Berlin, and when the conscripts of Denmark, 
of Belgium, of Holland, of Switzerland, and perhaps of Italy, 
have been already enrolled in the gigantic armies of these 
Powers P 

Therefore, most of all for our own sakes, and as a matter of 
principle, is any sanction to the surrender of Holstein to be 
deprecated. But, looking at it as a pure Danish question, it 
becomes one of detail. It is, then, a question whether Den- 
mark is strongest with or without this province. Now, it is 
idle to pretend that it must be a source of weakness to Den- 
mark merely because its population is German. We might as 
well say that Scotland is a source of weakness to England, or 
Alsace a source of weakness to France. If it enjoys, not 
autonomy, but equality of rights, it will become an integral 
portion of the rest of the kingdom as rapidly as the Highlands 
became of this country, after the Rebellion of 1745 was finally 
extinguished. What delays this result is the uncertainty, and 
the existence of a different system of government. And, there- 
fore, if Denmark, instead of being enabled to extend her free 
constitution to Holstein, and to incorporate it on equal terms, 
is called upon to surrender it, a very serious and practical loss 
is laid upon her. But yet, as in deference to old arrangements, 
and to treaties (although these, Herr von Bismarck tells us, are 
abrogated by the war, as regards Prussia, and if so, then 
surely as much so as regards Denmark), she is bound to govern 
Holstein, not as a Danish, but a German, province, we are far 
from saying that, as a sacrifice to good faith, and to the peace 
of Europe, she might not wisely and gracefully concede the 
surrender, as the price of entire independence of the rest of the 
kingdom. 

But then, to enable that independence to be maintained, 
Denmark must have a frontier secured her. We may see by 
the exhaustion of Italy how ruinous to the pacification and 
prosperity of a nation it is if she is forced to conclude peace 
with a powerful neighbour without the protection of a defensible 
boundary. And Denmark has not the inherent wealth of 
soil and exuberance of population which can enable her to 
support such a perpetual drain. Now it is obvious, that if 
she gives up Holstein she can afford nothing of Slesvig. The 
Dannewerke, which runs just within the Slesvig boundary, 
has been from time immemorial her natural line of defence, and 
the country between this line and the Eyder is no more than 
is necessary to make the line secure from assault by surprise. 
Deprived of this line Denmark is virtually partitioned, for she 
is so weakened that she will soon be worn out, and must fall a 
victim to the next invader. And assuredly, if any of her 
territory at all is to be guaranteed to her by us, as the price 
of the concessions we have urged upon her, it is of the first 
necessity to ourselves that it should include a population 
sufficient to support a native army and hold a line where a 
few troops may, with aid from the sea, resist attack. These 
conditions are fulfilled by the line of the Eyder, and by no 
other line. 

A further point on which it is necessary that England must 
be firm is the adjustment of the minor demands which are sure 
to be put forth by the rapacious Germans. Denmark, despoiled 
of an ancient province, will doubtless be called upon to pay 
the costs of the war. But England, which has in Parliament 
and in public despatches stigmatised the war from the begin- 
ning as a disgraceful violation of law and justice, can never 
suffer such a claim to be enforced in the London Conference. 
Rather, in view of reason, has Denmark a right to indemnity 
for all she has lost, since, at our recommendation, she with- 
drew her troops from Holstein, and thus removed every pretext 
for hostilities. The plunder of Slesvig, by which Prussia has 
in great degree made the war support itself, ought fairly to be 
considered as supplies levied, and now to be paid for. But 
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compromise her claims on the footing of retaining the German 
vessels she has captured, we must consider her as making the 
utmost concession, and we must steadily support her in resist- 
ance to any demand which by impoverishing would weaken her, 
and make it harder for us to save her. 

For that we must, sooner or later, and better now than 
hereafter, gird up our loins to the task of saving her, is, day 
by day, becoming more apparent and confessed. To this work 
we are called by not only duty to our “ neighbour ”—and 
surely to as gallant and honest a neighbour as ever fell among 
thieves—but by the instinct of honour and of self-preservation. 
We have long delayed, long yielded, in the hope of peace, and 
for the sake of the Queen. But each concession has been made 
the ground for more insolent demands, and each sacrifice 
offered up to loyal sympathy has been followed by more furious 
outbursts of hatred and contumely on the part of the German 
Governments most closely connected with our own Royal 
family. If we could longer take dynastic sentiments into 
account, we might well call to mind that the Danish sovereign 
is connected with us by ties as close and tender as any which 
bespeak our interest for the Houses of Hohenzollern or Coburg. 
But it is fitting that England should be swayed on neither 
side by family alliances. She must hold the path which her 
honour, her duty, and her safety demand, turned neither to 
the right nor the left by family regards. And this, we 
think, is at last her stern determination. She will not 
endure that a virtual partition of Denmark shall be dated 
from the Conference of London. She recognises that now at 
length she must put forth her strength to withstand the flood- 
tide of Continental absolutism, which, if unchecked in Den- 
mark, will soon rise high against her own shores. With 
prescient wisdom she is ready to stand by the Minister who 
shall plainly say that all smaller considerations must yield to 
this, that one and indivisible, strong and safe, at all costs and 
at all hazards, “ Denmark must be saved.” 








THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S GAME. 


Ir may safely be affirmed that in the last year this country 
has lost the entire vantage-ground which she had gained upon 
the Continent since the Crimean war. The moral support 
given by the present Ministry to Italy placed England in a 
position of influence and dignity. In spite of the campaign in 
Lombardy, France had lost way. It is true that the rectifica- 
tion of the French frontier on the side of Nice and Savoy was 
popular in France, and tended to strengthen the empire within ; 
but it put an end for the time to any power Napoleon III. 
possessed in Italy that did not repose upon the French 
bayonets at Rome. Nor was the position of the Emperor 
an easy one, looking at the rest of Europe. He found 
himself continually in the unpleasant predicament of a 
man who is afflicted with poor friends. At any moment 
some oppressed nationality might make demands upon 
him for assistance, which it would be difficult to refuse, 
yet impossible to grant. There was Hungary, there was 
Poland, there was Italy again. All the diplomatic efforts of 
France were, therefore, necessarily directed to reining the 
revolution in and preserving cleverly the statys quo. 

The Polish war brought out before the eyes of the Continent 
in prominent relief the weak points of England as a continental 
Power, and the strong points of France. Europe saw that the 
English nation will not strike for anything in the nature of an 
abstract right or principle. On the other hand, Europe saw 
that France is still willing and able to do so. In these unsettled 
times the country that keeps its hands in its pockets must go 
too often to the wall; andthe French Emperor has successfully, 
for some months, drawn attention more and more prominently 
to England’s weakness as a performer in troubled waters. The 
result is, that we are absolutely devoid of any influence at all, 
except in case of two possible contingencies. The first is, 
when we are touched ourselves; and the second is, when the 
balance of probabilities is so largely on our side that we have 
no fear as to the success of a warlike policy. The French 
Emperor’s interest is therefore clear. He is almost all-powerful 
80 long as he avoids two blunders. First of all, he must not 
insult or injure England; secondly, he must not take up a 
question which would enable England to form an European 
coalition against him. 

One kind of question which it is always possible the French 
Emperor might wish to settle is the Venetian question. He 
would have against him Austria, and possibly Germany as 
well; though the line adopted by him throughout the Dano- 
German question will make the German Liberals extremely 
reluctant to back Austria in case of a war for the Quadrilateral. 





But the one difficulty about the Italian question is not Germany: 
it is the fear of a European conflagration. Another rising in 
Venetia could hardly take place without a rising in Hungary 
as well; and nobody can predict whether, in such an event, 
France might not once more find herself in the presence of 
another Holy Alliance. It is easy to unchain nationalities, 
But unchaining of nationalities means also unchaining a 
coalition of despotisms; and, with England neutral to the 
last, this is not a prospect that a wise Frenchman would desire 
unnecessarily to encounter. 

Will the Emperor move, then, upon the Rhine? In the 

event of a redistribution of German territory, that France 
would expect an equivalent compensation, is certain. The 
French Emperor may pretend to be a friend to the consolidation 
of all nationalities, even when they are upon his own frontier, 
But the consolidation of every nationality has a corollary; 
that it must not take place so as to weaken France; and this 
involves a corresponding movement of the French frontier line 
in the threatened quarter. The Rhine, moreover, is a frontier 
line, if not of military strength, at least of some historical 
interest. The Emperor might wish to have it, and the only 
thing is, whether he would not be afraid to take it. England, 
in spite of her present insouciance, is easily excited by the 
«thought of French aggression. Possibly the same storm of 
excitement might pass over the face of this country that 
agitated us at the annexation of Savoy. The Emperor cannot 
calculate, therefore, on our indifference. In the case of an 
attempt upon the Rhine, he could not calculate upon our 
impotency either; for an Anglo-German coalition would be 
fatal to his project. Unless the Emperor can obtain the Rhine 
peaceably, it is therefore not impossible that he will never 
dream of acquiring it by force. 

There is one country, however, which may in the event turn 
out to have been seriously affected by the English policy of the 
last few months: we allude to Belgium. Supposing France 
desires to seize upon Belgium as a material counterpoise to 
the aggrandizement of Germany—who is to inerfere ? 
England has formally pledged herself to non-intervemfion as 
a rule, and it might be useless for her, when too late, to wish 
to arouse Europe to resist French aggression. Half of Europe 
would be laughing in its sleeve. Would Russia stirgin the 
matter? Four years ago Russia would not stir about Bavoy; 
and after our Polish diplomacy, it is extremely unlikely that 
she would go to war with France to please England, or even 
for the sake of an old treaty. How would Germany feel it? 
Hanover might benefit by the transaction, if allowed to share 
in the division. Prussia would be too thankful to escape the 
sacrifice of the Rhenish provinces. The rest of the German 
States owe France a debt for her conduct in the present war, 
and would not, perhaps, object to pay for Slesvig-Holstein in 
kind. Finally, what would the Belgians themselves decide ? 
Frankly speaking, it seems difficult to say. There is, no doubt, a 
large anti-Gallican party in Belgium. The Belgian press, more- 
over, is as patriotic a press as is to be found in Europe. But 
Belgium is a country agitated by religious dissensions, and the 
Catholic party in Belgium might possibly be willing to lend 
their influence to France, for the sake of checking an irreligious 
democracy. If the French Emperor at the death of King 
Leopold chose to occupy Belgium, is it so clear that Belgium, 
or Germany, or Prussia, or Russia would resent it? If not, 
England’s opposition would be as fruitless as her opposition 
three years ago to the occupation of Savoy, and would 
probably seem to the whole Continent (Belgium herself m- 
cluded) just as selfish. We do not say that these are the 
cards that the French Emperor will play, because it is not easy 
to decipher the scroll of a dark future; but these are cards 
which he might play with some prospect of success, unless the 
state of Europe changes very much before the hour comes for 
playing them. That such a game should be possible 1s im 
some senses the fault, in some senses the misfortune, of 
England; but it is better not to blind our eyes to the events 
that may easily spring from the present unhappy situation. 








THE “TIMES” AND THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS FUND. 

THERE is no journal in England which can be more generous 
when it likes than the Times, and certainly none which can do 
a shabby thing in the very shabbiest manner. It has jast 
given the world a sample of its littleness. One would have 
imagined that when an effort was being made to establish a 
fund for the relief of men whose lives are spent in the service 
of the Press, the leading journal would have been the first to 
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and which no other journal was so bound to give. For the Tiines 
has profited above all others by the labours of men who have 
engaged in the arduous and precarious profession of which it 
is in some respects the chief representative, and it stands in 
the position of the first newspaper in England which is strictly 
and purely the work of newspaper men. It had thus a debt 
of gratitude to pay to the order which has given it its rank 
and power; and it had every means of ascertaining what need 


there is of a fand whose object is to redress the inequalities of | 


fortune in favour of the less successful members of the news- 
paper profession; to provide them help in sickness and a 
dependence in old age. It knew that, taking, for instance, the 
case of its own Parliamentary staff, and those of the daily press, 
sufficiently paid though they are, as newspaper incomes go, the 
same amount of education, intelligence, and industry, would at 
the bar, or in medicine, or commerce, meet with a much higher 
reward. And it knew from personal experience that even its 
own men are glad to seize the first opportunity which offers 
them an escape from the severe toil of the Press into some 
field of intellectual labour in which richer and more permanent 
rewards can be realized. But if Printing House-square is the 
paradise of reporters and writers, and if, after all, it is a para- 
dise whose dust the inhabitants are willing to shake from their 
feet as soon as they can, what must be the condition of men 
able enough to serve it, but too numerous to find admission 
upon its staff? To many the Press is a stepping-stone—a 
means to an end; on which a few years may be well spent, 
because there is something better to come afterwards, for which 
it enables them to prepare themselves. To a far larger body 
it is the occupation of a life, yielding a meagre income, 
and straining to its utmost tension that health of mind which 
is the essential condition of continued usefulness. It is an oc- 
cupation, moreover, in which there is more uncertainty than 
perhaps in any other in which men of education labour, de- 
pending upon a variety of accidents beyond the control and 
irrespective of the merits of the labourer. But knowing all 
this, the leading journal has opposed itself to the Newspaper 
Press Fund with a hostility as virulent as it is unreasonable. 
Not content with ignoring the public dinner by which the 
Fund was inaugurated on Saturday, and at which Lord Hough- 
ton presided, it has come out with a leading article which 
shows that when Mr. Delane wrote to the secretary of the Fund, 
pleading another engagement as his reason for not attending 
the dinner, there was beneath that reason a bitter enmity to 
the object which the dinner was intended to promote. Why, 
we cannot explain. But assuredly a more ungenerous abuse of 
power, a more uncandid attempt to stifle with insulting im- 
putation a Fund based upon principles which have been recog- 
nized as legitimate by almost every other profession, we have 
not read. 


We have only a remote interest in this question. We 








have no need of the assistance which fills the larger portion of 


the columns of the Times, and therefore we do not take up a 
personal quarrel when we accuse the Times of the ungenerous 
spirit in which it has struck with all its might of insulting 
insinuation against the body to which it belongs. It writes as 
if the immediate consequence of the establishment of this Fund 
will be that every public man who does not subscribe to it 
will incur the hostility of its members, and that if he is a 
member of either House of Parliament, he will in future be 
reported as having said “ a few words which were inaudible in 
the gallery,” while the speeches of the M.P. who does 
subscribe will be “set forth at a goodly length, with ‘ cheers’ 
and ‘laughter’ at the close of every sentence.” It is haunted 
by a delicate fear that “the contribution of a member of 
Parliament or a peer to the Newspaper Press Fund bears 
with it inevitably the aspect of a payment of black mail.” It 


1S even apprehensive that the Fund will become a medium of 


extortion; and it gives strength to this probability by accusing 
the committee of a “ whining ” solicitation of alms, and of 
cing insensible to any feeling except a great desire for donations, 
while it dares to hint that the promoters of the Fund are 
asking for subscriptions under a false plea. “ We beg,” it says, 
7 those gentlemen who may be applied to for their names and 
their money on behalf of this questionable experiment on 
public charity, to inquire a little for themselves who they 
are that, professing to represent the Newspaper Press, make 
this application to their beunty.” In support of this implied 
Sander it publishes a letter from an anonymous M.P., who 
Tepeats the statement of an anonymous reporter, that “the 
respectable reporters refuse to have anything to do with the 


Concern, We are assured that this is absolutely untrue. It 
May he . . Se a : 
> ty be true that the Times is not acquainted with the names 
é th committee, and is, therefore, unable to judge of its quali- 
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is to represent the Press; but to suggest that they are 








impostors is a measure of audacity for which we were not 
prepared. The insult, however, is especially base when we add 
that the proprietors and editor of the Times have actually been 
in communication with the committee, and offered to subscribe 
liberally to the Fund, if it would consent to rely on the dona- 
tions of the newspaper body alone. This sufficiently accounts 
for the absence of the Times’ reporters from the committee. 
But are there no respectable reporters on the public press 
except those who belong to its corps? Is the Press unrepre- 
sented on the committee because the reporters of the Times have 
very properly abstained from giving their names to a project 
which their employers would not countenance? We are assured 
that both on the committee and amongst the members of the 
Fund there are many of the oldest, most experienced, and 
skilful members of the parliamentary corps in London—men 
whom the Tires’ reporters, who associate with them daily, 
would be the first to recognize as their equals in professional 
ability and social standing. Before the Times launched its 
insults against them, it should, as it easily might, have taken 
pains to ascertain this. 

But the leading journal seems to have written on this 
subject with an equal want of caution and knowledge. It not 
only asks those who are solicited to contribute to test the 
character of the committee before doing so, but also to ascer- 
tain “ what is the state of the charities already existing for the 
purpose of aiding really well-conducted and respectable men, 
and whether there is really any such necessity, as is repre- 
sented, for going beyond those connected with the Press itself 
for the relief of the necessities of those engaged upon it.” 
What are the charities already existing for the object which 
the Newspaper Press Fund aims at fulfillimg? The Times, 
when it suggests inquiries, should assist its readers in making 
them. When it pretends that charities already exist, it should 
name them. There is absolutely no charity whatever to which 
nembers of the Press, as such, can apply. The Literary Fund 
has somewhat relaxed its rule to give relief only to men who 
have written a book; but the great body of the Press are 
still excluded from the scope of its charity, and they have 
even been recommended by prominent members of the 
Literary Fund to establish a fund of their own. Agam, 
the experiment which the Times urges, of relyig solely 
on newspaper donations, has been tried, and has failed. 
The Fund which now appeals to the general public has existed 
for some years, but with such feeble vitality that when a gentle- 
man who had held a high position on the London press died, 
leaving a family in necessitous circumstances, it could offer 
only the most trifling sum for their relief. No doubt it would 
be better if the Press Fund could be made independent of the 
public. No doubt it would be well if every journal were able, 
as we hear to its honour the Times does, to pension its decayed 
members. But neither of these things is possible. Is there 
then to be no resource for men engaged upon the Press when 
in sickness or old age they need it? Are the principles 
on which every other profession bases its provident institutions 
to be abjured the moment the Press invokes them in its behalf 
in deference to an imaginary fear? For we confess it seems to 
us not only an insult to the honour of the Press, but even 
puerile, to object that because members of Parliament and 
other public men subscribe to the fund, the independence of 
reporters will be compromised, or their good faith impaired. 
Is it conceivable that men qualified to do the work of the 
Press will entertain the spite of a beggar who has been refused 
an alms against any public man whose name may not appear ip 
their subscription list, or that they could be guilty of the miser- 
able bigotry of puffing one solely becavse his name does appear 
there? If such is the estimate which the Times has formed of 
the honour of its reporters, we are convinced that it does them. 
grievous wrong. We believe that, so far from the Newspaper 
Fund tending to lessen the honourab!c character of the Press, 
it will have the very opposite effect in those exceptional 
instances where improvement may be needed. But, however 
this may be, we cannot doubt that the Pines has committed a 
capital error in the recklessness with which it has levelled 
insulting insinuations against the promoters of the Fund—men 
whose characters are above question, and who have deserved 
ourtesy if not help: and respect for the energy with which 
hey have successfully established their project without the 
co-operation of the leading journal. This, however, may be 


the offence which has drawn its insults upon them, 
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A PHILOSOPHER ON STREET MUSIC. 


“« 


Mr. Baspace has appeared in print at last, and taken an 
awful literary revenge on the organs, bagpipes, penny-whistles, 
and other instruments of torture that for so many years have 
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interrupted his studies. What Cicero said of philosophy, Mr. 
Babbage can say of the hurdy-gurdy,—Pernoctat nobiscum, 
peregrinatur, rusticatur, It knocks him up at night at the 
most unseasonable hours, it follows him whenever he takes his 
walks abroad, and he has before now met in the long vacation 
a familiar London hurdy-gurdy very near to Land’s End. 
There is hardly anything that Mr. Babbage has not done to 
get rid of the infliction. He has summoned the police in vain 
—in vain he has gone before the police-magistrate—in vain he 
has written to Sir G. Grey. The police have generally been 
wanting, in accordance with that higher law which always dis- 
poses of them everywhere except where they are needed. The 
police magistrate, deserting his duty, has actually sympathized 
with the grinders of organs. As forthe letter to Sir G. Grey, it 
was posted about the middle of August. Mr. Babbage waited 
patiently for a reply till December 17; then he wrote again, 
and obtained from Sir G. Grey’s private secretary the valuable 
admission that his first note had been received. His comment 
on Sir G. Grey betrays an aggrieved and wounded spirit, and 
is not calculated to increase Mr. Babbage’s popularity at the 
Home Office :— 

“ T confess that this event baffled all my calculations. I had ob- 
served that high officials, distinguished by their intellectual powers, 
were occasionally oblivious on minor points; but that high officials, 
distinguished only by the office they hold, were usually most rigidly 
courteous and exact.’ 





The wind instruments of which Mr. Babbage complains may 
be classed, for the sake of simplicity, under the title of organs ; 
but their real name is legion. They go as high as brass bands ; 
they sink as low as penny trumpets. A workman inhabiting 
an attic that commanded Mr. Babbage’s garden, by way of 
annoying Mr. Babbage, went lower still, and took up a regular 
course of “penny tins.” When he came home to dinner, it 
was his wont to open his window, and to blow a “ penny tin” 
for the space of half an hour in the direction of Mr. Babbage’s 
garden. “I simply noted the fact in a memorandum-book,” 
says Mr. Babbage, “and then employed the time he thought 
he was destroying in taking my daily exercise.” Itis a terrible 
reflection to think that we are at the mercy of things so insig- 
nificant as a “penny tin,’ and that one of the most philoso- 
phical mathematicians living is obliged to alter his hours of 
exercise to escape it. But Mr. Babbage is not surrounded with 
music that is instrumental only. He is equally experienced about 
the human voice in its various forms. He divides the human 
voice into three heads. First, there is the human voice shouting 
out objects for sale; then there is the human voice engaged in 
religious worship, in conjunction and in unison with the human 
nose; then, lastly, there is psalm-singing. All these interfere 
with Mr. Babbage, and distract his workmen while they are 
engaged in attending to the famous analytical engine. They 
drive him wild with mental agony, and affect injuriously his 
mode of life. Three or four times a day Mr. Babbage rushes 
down stairs from the middle of the most complicated calcula- 
tion that ever perplexed a senior wrangler, to beg the organs 
and the human voices to move off. Their triumph over his 
nerves and his good-nature ought, indeed, to rank as one of the 
glories of St. Cecilia's day. Of the divine Cecilia—the 
“inventress of the vocal frame ”—the poet says, that “she 
drew an angel down.” It is what the organs outside accom- 
plish most days of the year with Mr. Babbage. Down he 
comes, almost by clockwork, an angelic visitant, who, as the 
organ-grinders soon discover, is not always in an angelic 
temper. F 

It is easy to understand who it is that dislikes harmonies 
so constant and so noisy. An astute magistrate once asked 
Mr. Babbage whether he believed that a man’s brains would be 
mjured by listening to a street organ. Mr. Babbage replied, 
“ Certainly vot ;” for that no man with a brain ever listened 
to street music. Those who confine themselves like Mr. Babbage 
to philosophy and to the music of the spheres, have no ear for 
the tom-tom and the flageolet. It is far harder to make out 
who it is that likes them. Mr. Babbage has drawn up in a 
masterly manner two thoroughly exhaustive tables, which he 
thinks embrace all the admirers of that description of music 
which may be said to be made up chiefly of sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. There is something slightly acrimonious in 
the composition of the list; but in Mr. Babbage’s state of 
mind we cannot wonder at it. In the first column we have 
tavern-keepers, gin-shops, coffee-shops, servants, children, and 
visitors from the country. It is evident what Mr. Babbage 
thinks of his college friends and of his country cousins. It is 
an uncomfortable thing to be tabulated by the side of coffee- 
shops and gin-shops, and Mr. Babbage can only have done it 
to his country visitors as a solemn retaliation. On the other 
column he places, first and foremost, ladies of doubtful virtue. 
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He conceives evidently of Jezebel, as of a young person who 
was in the habit of looking out of upper windows, and en. 
couraging hurdy-gurdies. Next in the list come (“ occasionally”) 
“titled ladies ;” “ but these,” adds Mr. Babbage, “are almost 
invariably of recent elevation, and deficient in that taste which 
their sex usually possess.” This is decidedly a fact for Mr. 
Dod. It is only those who have been recently raised to the 
peerage who care for brass bands. The reason, we imagine, 
must be, that it is only a parvenue peeress who is unable to 
blow her own trumpet. Nobody who came over with the 
Conquest ever encouraged street music. Thus we have on one 
side gin-shops, and Mr. Babbage’s visitors from the country, 
and Anonyma, and a growing Brummagem nobility. On the 
other are Virtue, and Modesty, and the Analytical Engine, and 
the Plantagenets of Plantagenet Castle. Between such oppo- 
site lists it is difficult to hesitate a moment about choosing, and 
any man of refinement, or woman of character, will at once 
pronounce for Mr. Babbage, and for the suppression of all 
wandering melodists. 

The real moral to be drawn from the annoyances to which 
Mr. Babbage is subjected, is, how much better it would be in 
large towns if man was an analytical engine. Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine has no sorrows; no journeyman or me- 
chanic has the power of putting it out by a constant perform- 
ance upon “ penny tins.” It grinds away through Verdi and 
a hundred organs. Italians with monkeys cracking nuts to 
slow music have no effect upon the quantity or the quality of 
its work. Its internal organization enables it to calculate 
logarithms totally irrespective of a piano next door, or the Ger- 
man flute with a window open across the way. It is therefore 
a great thing to be an analytical engine. Mr. Babbage tells 
us that during the last dozen years of his life, at least one- 
fourth of his working power has been destroyed by the nuisance 
of street music. He thinks that twenty-five per cent. is a large 
income-tax to be levied upon the brain of the intellectual 
workers of the country for the sake of brass bands. Mr. Bab- 
bage’s brain is probably extraordinarily sensitive ; but it is cer- 
tainly a loss to science that he should have to labour under 
such difficulties; nor can we conceive a more real penance to a 
sensitive brain than the penance which the present regulations 
of the police compel him to undergo. 











PAUPER IDIOTS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


How do the English people treat their idiots? May we 
reply to this question by taking the inquirer over the noble 
institutions at Earlswood and Essex Hall? or must we 
rather point with loathing to the den recently demolished in 
Cornwall, or to the apple-chamber in the western counties? 
or should we tell him of the 13,126 unfortunates, who, amongst 
the 36,158 insane paupers numbered in England and Wales on 
the 1st January, 1863, are classified as idiots P 

But where were these 13,126 helpless creatures on the 1st of 
January, 1863? The answer is, they were in unions, in lunatic 
asylums, under the care of relations, or “ boarded out.” What, 
then, was being done for them beyond the provision of food, 
clothing, and lodging? Were any of this large number, who 
might have been capable of improvement and instruction, 
placed under properly adapted treatment? So far as the 
country knows, so far as the Poor Law Board is officially 
advised, we believe that the answer must be in the negative. 

And yet these 13,126 represent 1°15 per cent., %.¢., more 
than 1 in every 100 of the whole. number of paupers mm Eng- 
land and Wales. They form an aggregate which cannot be 
ignored, and ought not to be trifled with. It has been found 
that 38 per cent. of idiots placed under special and proper 
treatment have been so much improved as to be able to work 
for their own living. At this rate it would appear that not 
less than 5,000 pauper idiots might become in whole or In part 
able to support themselves, besides being made happy, instea 
of remaining hopelessly morose and wretched. It seems, there- 
fore, as though a fearful responsibility must be resting some 
where so long as this mass of remediable human misery 18 left 
to fester and to grow worse, without any attempt to find one 
or to apply a remedy. But unfortunately this is not all; for 
the mass is growing larger every year. The number in 1862 
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in seven years! This is truly an appalling prospec 
deserves far more serious attention than it has yet re 
either from economists or philanthropists. 

It is a fact worthy of special notice, that whi 
of insane panpers of all kinds increased from 34, 
36,158 in 1863, the number of pauper idiots inc 
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11,311 to 13,126; so that the increase has been, with the 
exception of 73, entirely in the idiot class. This fact clearly 
proves that the present mode of treating idiots is doing positive 
mischief. It is clear that old cases are becoming chronic, and 
new cases are not remedied. The number of pauper idiots on 
the Ist of January, 1859, was only 8,886; so that it is evident 
that the evil has long been on the increase, and that it is 
increasing at a fearfully accelerated rate.* <A lunatic asylum 
may and does often benefit an insane person, but all experienced 
people agree, that to mix the idiot with the insane (owing 
chiefly to his imitative propensities), is sure to make him worse. 
Here is the secret of our unintentional and unsuspected wrong- 
doing. Until our present policy is reversed, and we treat the 
pauper idiot in the way in which experience proves that he 
ought to be treated, the evil must go on increasing. 

We think it would not be difficult to prove that the materials 
for new “ horrible stories ” and for future shocking revelations 
aye being drawn from the ranks of the 
An idiot child, for instance, is under 
relations, with an 


15,126 pauper idiots. 


the care of parents or 
allowance from the parish. 


managed pretty well whilst very young. <As 


4 


2 
ihe idiot is 
age and strength 
increase, without any accession of reason or 
poor creature 
dangerous. 


obtain 


moral sé nse, the 
schievous, and sometimes 
He alarms his keepers, and they cannot afford to 
proper assistance. ‘With no unkind feeling at first 
they try solitary confinement. The idiot 
more violent; he vague instinct of 
revenge, and does harm to some unoffending person. 
restraint is resorted to, of course without additional expense, 
and therefore without proper attention or care. Fear urges the 
friends of the idiot to keep him always in Motives 
of necessary economy forbid the addition of a custodian, or of 
extra comforts and medical treatment. Use blunts the feelings; 
and after a few years another “ horrible story’ 
me end of England to the other. 
But has nothing hitherto been attempted ? 


becomes violent, mi 


on being released is 


entertains a feeling or 


Closer 


durance. 


> rines out from 


Has no kindly 


voice been lifted up and no friendly hand been held out to the 


pauper idiot P Yes, indeed, but they have been solitary voices 
and feeble hands (so to speak), unsupported by men in power, 


and unheeded by the busy public, who dread the idiot as a pos- 
sible new item in rate-burdens, forgetting what he costs them 
already. 
but then 
wrote a very suggestive letter recommending, on grounds both of 


economy 


In 1847, Mr. Gaskell, now a Commissioner in Lunacy, 


superintendent of the Lancashire Lunatic Asylum, 
and humanity, a special training to the pauper idiot. 
After a lapse of sixteen years, however, the case has become 
ir more urgent, and more loudly calls for 
November, 1859, at an influential meeting held in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Norwich, J. H. Gurney, Esq., M.P., is reported to have 
id :—“ He could not but believe that as the subject of the 


interference. In 


mind, 
provisions would be made for the care of pauper idiots in 
asylums based on a similar principle to those of the present 
pauper lunatic asylum. Till that was done by legislative 
enactment, he thought that the case of the pauper idiot would 
not be fully or effectively met.” These were wise words, and 
deserved the applause with which they were received. In 1860, 
W. G. Gibson, Esq., of Saffron Walden, at a public meeti 
held there, recommended Boards of Guardians to become sub- 
Scribers to asylums like Earlswood and Essex Hall, in order to 
obtain admission for special cases which were unfit to be 
detained in union houses. Mr. W. Millard, the able and in- 
defatigable secretary of the Essex Hall Asylum, has more than 
Once invited public 
He tells o 


treatment of idiotcy became more familiar to the public 


ng 


attention to this most interesting topie. 
: f a family (quoting from the Scotch lunacy reports) 
in which there were seven imbeciles who cost a small parish 
“140 a year for a long series of years—an expense which 
might have been Save d if these idiot 3 had been educated. It 
ppears also that in Devonshire the Ear 
by an inf 
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Uy 74 per nn , therefore, in four years is of idiots 49 per cent., of lunatics 
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. That as a large proportion of youthful idiots can be greatly 
improved by skilfully adapted training, and be thereby enabled to do 
much towards earning their own livelihood, such training ought to be 
provided for them. 


cn 
o. 











“oO 
“ 


ue \< 7 « . Qrre . o + Y ; 
E rhat, as a large grant is annu ally voted from the Consolidated 
Hund towards the education of the intelligent poor, it would be 


equally right, as well as expedient and humane, to vote a sufficient 
21 ; ( = hl; 2 3Ti? . ] P- e an . PB 

sum to establish training schools for pauper idiots throughout the 
kingdom. 


“4, That such idiot training schools might belong to two or three 
counties united, and be managed by visiting justices appointed at 


quarter sessions, subject to the supervision of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy 
5. That large empty 


houses or disused lunatic asylums which 
have heir purpose (of which there are several 
in different parts of the country), might be found suitable for idiot 
training schools, and it would be a boon to many poor families if 

8, were allowed to be admitted upon a low rate of 


have proved too small fur ¢ 


cases, not paupe! 
payment.” 


We cordially agree with every proposition except No. 3; for 


we think that the cost of the maintenance and training of 
these idiots should fall (like the burden of lunatic maintenance) 


1 


upon the common funds of the var 
[f a grant of public m 
for education. 

In the year 1859-60, the Report of the Poor Law Board 
contained a very full analysis of the. statistics of pauper 
lunacy prepared by Mr. F. Purdy. 
idiots are there recorded 


ious unions in the kingdom. 
ney be made at all it should be solely 


y- The ages of 8,792 pauper 
in decades. Of this number, 3;363 
were under twenty years of age; whilst 5,375, or considerably 
more than one-half, were under thirty. Out of the whole 

1,796 were above forty and only 810 above 
evident, therefore, that at that date 
a very large proportion of the pauper idiot cases were 
fit for instruction and capable of improvement. It is 
to be feared that we are now reaping the harvest which 
was sure to follow that seedtime of neglect. Should our 
present policy of inaction be unhappily prolonged, should 
the country remain apathetic with this gangrene fasten- 
ing more deeply every year into its system, it is appalling 
to contemplate the possible result. When it is remembered 
iave for years past voted money 


number, only 


fifty years old. It is 


that various States in America | 
from the State funds for the education of idiots, that France 
has done the same, and has this very year made considerable 
additional provision for of idiot children at 
Bicctre, it is not too much to hope that some British states- 
man will be found to take up the question, and wipe outa 
stain which threatens permanently to tarnish the honour of the 
country. If idiot training schools could be established for 
pauper children; if magistrates had the power to send to them 
children of the class just above the pauper, and to order a 
contribution towards their maintenance according to the means 
of the parents, great good would be done. If even the 
Act 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43, could be amended so as to allow the 
guardians of any union to pay & larger sum to existing esta- 
blishments than the cost of their relief in the workhouse, it 
would be better than mere inaction. Whenever the House of 
Commons and the country awake to a sense of their duty, and 
adopt some effectual measure, we shall hear of no more 
“ horrible stories,” and we shall be able to give a more satisfac- 
tory reply to the question, How do the people of England 


treat their idiots ? 


the training 


AN EDITOR IN A WINE-CELLAR. 


Tuat excellent journal, the Lancet, has recently shown the 
literary world how much good may be done by a newspaper which 
is above all ridiculous pride, which goes itself to taste the wine 
of its acquaintances in the wine-trade; and is able, accordingly, 
to tell the publie afterwards, in a hearty and plain-spoken way, 
how thoroughly it admires what it has had to drink. Public 
opinion, as the New York papers say, must be kept enlight- 
ened. It would be a terrible thing if the public stomach 
were to be left at the mercy of chance wine merchants, when a 
very little information would set them right. There is nothing, 
says the Greek poet, like experience. The Lancet sets out to 
discover for itself what tipple is wholesome, and what may be 
confidently recommended, and we can hardly imagine a more 
thoroughly enjoyable tour, than a tour performed in a spirit of 
loving criticism round the docks. After all, fow things are 
comparable to kindly and encouraging criticism, Many a 
young and enterprising wine merchant might be prematurely 


blighted if the Lancet, when it got its legs under his mahogany, 
was not to be persuaded but that his champagne was goose- 
berry, or his light claret was washy, Gladstonian, and sour. 
Those who invite the Lancet to sip, may be sure that it will 


deal with them in a genial way; blaming, of course, where 
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blame is necessary; but praising warmly and affably whatever 
has been thoroughly worth drinking. ‘ Drink, kindly creature, 
drink!” is the expression with which every honest tradesman 
will welcome it to his doors. At first sight, it might seem as 
if this peripatetic journey in search of a good glass of wine 
were undignified. There is, however, a good deal to be said 
for it. It is better than doing some things that are said daily 
to be done. Itis better, for instance, to dine with a man, and 
to praise his wine, than to dine with a man, and then to write 
a leading article in favour of his politics. The Lancet seems 
to us, in this respect, to have hit the right nail on the head. 
After a pleasant and light repast with Mr. Max Greger, of 
Mincing-lane, it does not say that Mr. Max Greger 1s a man 
on whom the eyes of Europe will be fixed, or that should it 


ever be the oceasion for Mincing-lane to unite in choice of an 


} 4 : iy AT ‘d — . 3a h 
alderman or a member of Parliament, Mr. Max Greger 1s the 


man. It says, what is doubtless the truth, that Mr. Max 


Greger’s wine is sound, that he keeps a good cellar, and it 
might have added, we dare say, that his conversation 1s as 


agreeable as his wine. 


“© HUNGARIAN WINES.—We have examined the stock of Hungarian 
wines in the cellars of Mr. Max Greger, of Mincing-lane, the agent 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna for introducing the Hunga- 
rian wines to the notice of English consumers. These wines, offered 
to the consumer throngh the direct agency of the representative of 
the growers, are well worthy of the attention of the public and the 
profession. .... We found in Mr. Max Greger’s cellars wines which 
can favourably compare with the highest class of French and Rhenish 
vintages. Amongst red dinner wines, the Carlow:tz (dry and selected), 
and amongst white wines, the Somlau and white (idenbarg (selected), 
are remarkable tor excellence of flavour, for Celicacy, and for sound- 
ness. Many of the Hungarian wines are of high alcoholic standard, 
and- for all medical purposes, as for ordinary consumption, they are by 
far more worthy of notice than most of the common and adulterated 
French wines offered at equal prices.” 


7 


In the hot and parching weather to which we have been 
subjected, the picture of the Laicct cooling itself with dry 
Carlowitz and white Cidenburg in the hospitable cellars of 
Mr. Max Greger, moves us to wish that the example the 
Lancet so disinterestedly has set were more universally followed. 
Why should not wine be reviewed as books are reviewed? 
Why should not journals of European reputation insert com- 
munications from trusted correspondents, mentioning what they 
have had for dinner and how they liked it? The I//ustrated 
London News might have a weekly letter from “ Our Thirsty 
Fly,” and a picture of the “ Thirsty Fly’ lunching on the top 
of a cask in Mincing-lane. Everybody would be interested in 
gossip that torched them so near home, and the productions of 
the “ Thirsty Fly” would be expected weekly with much 
interest. If the custom were recognised, each paper of note 
would soon fall into its own line, and we should be able to 
recognise the criticisms of wines as we now recognise the 
criticisms of literary works. It is easy to conceive of Mr. 
Max Greger not only exposed to that loving criticism which 
the Lancet has yiven him, but running the gauntlet of smart 
fire that an author rans when his critics are resolved to be 
uncompromisingly disagreeable. The Saturday Review would 
lead the van, and write of him as of an insect which had his 
good points, and had tried to act up to his little lights. 


a eed 
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(Saturday Review.) 
Te intenduation of whet 2 ‘ . : 
ihe Introduction of woat Mr. Max Greger is pleased to call his dry 
| 1 % . bd ? 7 be 
Carlowitz will not be a novelty to those whose lot it has been to travel 
largely in second-rate Haogarian villages. 


g The bottles themselves are 
of cle 1D, 


though apparently cheap, glass; and as there is no seal at 
all apon the corks, tha public cannot complain of beiag deceived as to 
the real valne Mr. Max Gre sets upon his own wine. It will pro- 

l U LV rsity wine parties, and among 
In his old age it will possibly be an 
honest consolation to Mr. Max Greger to have broucht orer to this 


country a liquid of which it may be said that, unlike tea, it does not 
cheer, and unlike port and sherry, it does not inebriate. 


bably be drunk cheerful!y at 


earates with large families. 
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rn how all Hungarians had been famous: next would 
Lve os n what greab men nad been fond of wine; and, 
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(Daily Telegraph.) 
} pro veye nostvo”’ was the cry with which the proud 
iy tlungary saluted their enterprising Queen, when, under the 
i palnes roof of Presburg, she came to them be tring her infant 
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the battles of Hock-Kirchen and Siplitz, and the peace of Huberts. 
burg itself are almost forgotten. Yet the glories of Hungary are not 
dead. From the time that the Magyar first made his appearance 
under the hero Almus, and his still more heroic son Arpad, from the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, Hungary was destined to be famous 
Well might Pope Silvester present her first king, Stephen, with 5 
crown and a crucifix in ivory. The cross and the crown have eyer 
been emblems of her fate, typified in the sorrows of Sigmund, revived 
in the wanderings of Kossuth. .... &c¢., ..... 

Pindar, lapped in all the luxuries of the Court of Hiero, observes 
that there is nothing like water. Nothing like water! We beg to 
deny the observation! If Noah had only invented water, and not been 
the first planter of the vine, he would never have been the benefactor 
of mankind, and the famous frescoes at Pisa, which outshine Giotto 
aud Andrea Orcagna, never could have been drawn. Bacchus comforts 
the bereaved of both sexes. He sooths Ariadne; he assists Orpheus, 
Alexander himself loved wine as a soldier should (though, by the way, 
he did not always love it im moderation), and Socrates and Caio 
lingered lovingly—so Horace sings—over the cup..... 


The third paragraph, which continues the information and 
brings it all down to the dry Carlowitz of Mr. Max Greger, we 
cannot consent to give. It would be making Mr. Max Greger’s 
fortune for nothing. It must remain unwritten, and Mr. Max 
Greger’s name stand unconnected with Maria Theresa and 
Socrates, till the day when reviews of wine come into fashion. 
As some slight compensation, we present Mr. Max Greger with 
a slight tribute, which would have assuredly been blown to 
him by the Nonconformist or the Evangelical Banner. 


(Evangelical Banner.) 

**A bright, blushing, beautiful beverage from Bohemia; fresh as the 
water of some sparkling river, and rosy as the morning. It is, indeed, 
a joyous liquor, well fitted for gladdening the chambers of the human 
heart; and the smallness of the price will make it a welcome visitant 
to many a lowly cot. We congratulate Mr. Max Greger on his new 
introduction, which, we are sure, will be well received by the public.” 

After all this literary notice, perhaps Mr. Max Greger will 
think the Lancet a little tame. It is to be hoped that he will 
recollect that we have been speaking of what will be some day 
hereafter, not of what is now. The Lancet at present is the 
forerunner of the future literary taste. At present we have not 
yet arrived at reviewing wines, and the moral courage of the 
Lancet is all the more remarkable. It has done what it could, 
and that is as much as can be expected. We shall be anxious 
to know whether the Medical Times also has been to taste Mr. 
Max Greger’s “ dry ” Carlowitz; and whether the qualities of 
that remarkable beverage are as “ dietetical” as the Lancet 
has found them. 


HORSE-FLESH IN LONDON. 
No. I1.—Tue Rive anp THE DRIVE. 


THERE are two exhibitions in London which no other country 
in the world can match—Rotten Row at noon and the Drive at 
4 p.m. At those hours all that is noble in the equine world 
may be seen passing in procession between double rows of 
heavy swells and horsy-doggymen who cherish hats and 
trowsers that are the despair of the sporting world. They say 
that in the operatic world there is no audience so critical or 80 
just as a Londoa audience. We may be sure, however, that there 
are no loungers in this mortal sphere who so nicely judge a horse . 
points, or who are so inexorably “down” upon any blemish as 
this careless fringe of observers upon those two fashionable 
promenades. Notice, for example, the little group watching 
that curvetting bay, dancing on the soft tan, and throwing ou” 
his forelegs with such a grand action. The fine head and 
arched neck, the long sweeping tail, and the perfectly sym- 
metrical body, though perhaps a trifle too long for the taste of 
the Englishman of the old school—that horse you will hear them 
say is a specimen that cannot be matched out of England, and 
no donbt their opinion will be echoed by any Englishman, — 
the driver of an omnibus to the tailor out for a holiday. 
Such an animal, such breed, such paces, could no more be 
found out of England than could a Tom Sayers or @ oe 
It is a distasteful thing to have to demolish a nationa 
belief, but there is no help for it—that gallant steed o* 
Prussian! Wemust place a mark of admiration after such an 
assertion, for it will without doubt astound the reader, au“ 
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by their Government three horses, and as the pay is not 
too high in that country, they eke it out by perfectly 
training these animals and then age them to the English 
dealers, who wholly monopolize the market. The gentleman ily 
action of the horse is but a reflex of his rider, and is a go od 
example of the sympathy which exists between them. We 
yossess no such high-bred trainers in this country. but we can 
afford to pay for them, and the military are not ‘too Pp roud to 
play pedagogue to our park hacks. But as the pains taken 
with them is great the cost is proportionate, and many of the 
horses of this class to be seen daily in the Row are worth at 
least £250 each. 

On the other hand, our carriage horses are, however, entirely 
ourown. ‘The splendid anim rals sixteen hands high we see on 
Drawing-room days lining Pall-mall, St. James’s-street, and 
lost in the distance of Albemarle-street, are of the pure York- 
shire breed. They are purchased by the London dealers at 
Howden and Horncastle fairs, and the market is wholly in 
their hands, as the breeders will not sell individual horses, but 
lots of tens and thirties, fine-paced animals, and second-class 
nags, which the dealers afterwards separate. This would not suit 
a private purchaser, any more than it would to bid for a lot at 
an auction for the sake of some solitary article contained in it. 
By this means, the dealers wholly monopolize the mi arket, and 
of course they make noblemen and gentlemen pay for the more 
select animals. The favourite colour is dark 5 Reveal mottled 
with a still darker shade of the same colour, and with black 
legs. For a pair of perfect steppers such as these, £1,000 is 
by no means an out-of-the-way price. It often happens that 
two carriage horses may be perfect matches in all respects but 
their tails. The one may have a fine flowing caudal appendage, 
and the other may be curtailed of his fair proportions. In 

such a case the fashion with horses is pretty much as it is 
with our fashionable fair at the present moment, if nature is 
not prodigal of this ornament, art is called in—the lady pur- 
chases her Alexandra ringlet, which so negligently flows over 
her shoulder, at Trufit’s,—the groom matches the flowing mane 
with an equally flowing tail. The false tail is cunningly placed 
on in the following manner :—The caudal stump is shaved, 
and the false hair is fitted on to it by the crupper, and detec- 
tion is as impossible with respect to hair-dressing of the horse, 
as we all know it is with that of the ladies. There is scarcely 
a first-class stable in London where many carriage horses are 
kept, t that these false tails are not an absolute necessity of 
their getting up, and they may be seen hanging on the walls as 
a matter of course, and are looked upon, in short, as only a 
part of the harness 

The latest fashion of the day is the pony mania. 
ton 18 now complete without her park pheton ¢ 
of high-stepping pa 


No lady o d 
and her cou} 
The country has been ransac ed for 
perfect this class for the London market. High 
action is chiefly sought after and perfection of match. Fora 
pair of park ponies, three hundred guineas is a price readily 
obtained. When “ Anonyma” first started this fashion the 
dealers little estimated their value; indeed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having withdrawn their exe mption from the 
horse-tax, their diminutive size, instead of enhancing their 
value, rather detracted from it, and the breed would possibly 
have died out. This new whim, however, was a perfect god- 
send tothem. ‘The reader will not be a little astonished to 
hear that : Pony 


animals of 


our leading fashionables have started a Lady’s 


Club, and just as the four-in-hands j ingle along in procession 
to the Star and Garter, so the deh, with their high- 
Stepping ponies, their parasols mounted on their whips, fancy 


gauntlets, and white ribbons, trot down to the same locality 
in a bright line to eat “ maids of honour.” 

r . ° . 

lhe grey ponies in the Royal stud are also another testimony 


] a . =e eae aie 
to the growing taste for small compact animals. As we shall 
Re . , . : “i 
Show in a future article, these ponies are one of the leading 


features of the Royal stables. The Highland rambles of the | 
young Princes and Princesses first necessitated this addition | 
to the Queen’s stables, and now it would appear te ‘. e con- 
tinue d from choice, as the Prince of Wales invariably, when 
driving himsel lf, employs these sturdy grey cobs, hsas superb 
ri tion must be well known to those accustomed to see him 
“riving down the Kew-road on his way to Frogmore. Weight- | 
Carrying cobs have long been fav ourite animals in this country, | 
but of late the demand for them has been so much on the | 
increase that they can scarcely be got for love or money. | 
Country gentlemen rising fourteen stone, and wanting some- | 
thing ae! will give any money for them. We see now and 
then one of these fast-walking cobs making his way over | 
totten Row at a spanking pace, with an old gen- | 
Ueman on his back whose size é enough to make the 5 oker-on 

Perspire. Yet the little cob, with his splendid deep shoulde r | 


the tan in 
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and strong legs, is as firm under him as a castle.. There isa 
very strong dash of the Suffolk punch in all of these well-bred 
cobs. ‘Two hundred and fifty guineas is often obtained by the 
London dealers for a sound specimen of this much sought for 
class of animal. The little Sh etland pony, as shaggy as @ 
bear, and n& much bigger than a Newfoundland dog, i is fast 
disa} pearing sfrom the ride. We used to see him often with 
his double panniers filled with rosy children swaying about, 





but of late years not so freque ntly. The. fact is, this diminu- 
tive race is dying out fast, and even in the Shetland islands he 
is now a mparatively rare animal. The Exmoor pony is 
more Pas Pa 2 his place. This, the last remnant of the 
indigenous British horse, is now becoming a famous breed. 
Some forty years ago this hardy little animal was crossed with 
Arab blood, and by rigidly adhering to selection of fine animals 
for the breeding-stock, some rare ponies are now finding their 
way to the market. These animals from the time of being 
foaled run absolutely wild over the hills and dales of Exmoor, 
or at least that portion of it which has been surrounded by 
forty miles of wall by the late Mr. Knight, of Simons Bath; 
consequently they are splendid in wind and limb, and when 
caught and sold by auction are ey lutely free from those 
weaknesses which are inseparable from horses reared and con- 
fined in hot stables. The size of “th 1esé animals has been much 
increased by the Arab blood, and they now average twelve 
hands, with small well-made heads and fine limbs—spirited 
little fellows just suited for boys’ riding, or for the pony 
phaeton in which they are now so often found. 

The revival of the Four-in-hand Club brings back a glimpse 
of the days of George IV., but with this peculiarity, many of 
the drags are horsed with Russian horses. The splendid turn- 
out of the Duke of Sutherland is thus conspicuous. The dense 
crowds that surround the drags as they are rendezvousing for 
the start in the park, are no doubt attracted by souvenirs of 
the old coaching days, when the mails trotted out of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand on the real business of the country. 

A great drain of English first-class horses is always going 
on to supply the wants of the Parisians. In fact, some of the 
equipages of the French capital are not in the least behind 
those of the me The only difference is, that where 
Paris can show a score of such we possess a hundred. All the 
ts — horses, however, purchased from us return again 
r later, as the Parisians of fashion never purchase of 
Every man’s stud is well known, and it is not 
figured in other equipages. 
the hands of 
look-out for 


ee 


tropolis. 


sooner 
each a 
etiquette to possess horses that have 
The consequence is, that they inevitably fall into 
the omnipresent E: aglish dealer, ever on the 


} 
cood horse-flesh in all the capitals of Europe. 





THE DERBY. 
A FAIR spring d 


pring day, with the young green of the trees still 
unscorched by sun and unblackened by smoke, with the 
flowering shrubs in blossom, and the long bright summer time 
2 a ride through miles of leafy roads -and 
smiling meadow-land; a halt . ® wide tract of breezy downs, 
spreading a among pleasant English hills ; a well-packed hamper, 
pregnant with cold fowl, ve: r and ham pies, bottled ale, and 
:1 companions, all a-glow with the shining 
a holiday; a constant tide and whirl of life, 
“of ch: racter, loud, restless, excited, 
and giving 
amusement, and bubbling over with that strange species of 
British fun called “ chaff,’ which is to the finer kinds of 
molasses is to sugar — coarser, but more 
arace of the finest-bred horses in the world, 
vet with the grace of light- 


: ; ; 
lying in advance; 


] sere 
champagne; jovi 
atmosphere of 
2 5 | oon’ 3 ntiiceteam 
sprinkled with oddities 
I 


1 iZzine ‘kin: 
numerous as flies and as buzzing, seeking 


wit what 
flavorous ; lastly, 
urging by hke a t oe est, massive, } 
‘a flash, a roar, a struggle, a tumult of speed and 
the breath, a shout, a fluttering of flags, 
the all-pervading talk 
that somebody has won, and somebody else has lost, £30,000— 
th at A. is ruined, and B. has made a fortune ;— these are oon- 
‘omitants of a day’s recreation such as we energetic and specu- 
lating Englishmen, who like to be “ doing something” even 
when we seck amusement, find particularly grateful to our 
idiosynera The Derby Day is certainly one of the special 
davs of our year. Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter 
Mond: Whit Mor day, and the Derby Wednesday, -are 
he five recognized holi days of Cockneydom, and there -are 
The Derby is, ‘perhaps, the greatest of all. Itis 
psa e London earnival, in which, with all our Northern 
‘mpassiveness, we contrive to develope something of the 
turnalian spirit of Rome and Naples, substituting sacks of 
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rivalry, a gas] ing 
a proclamation of numbers, and then 
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no oO ther 


for confetti, and rotten eggs for rosebuds. Something, 
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also, of the saturnalian spirit of levelling prevails on that day. 
The servant, it is true, does not take the place of his master, 
and rate him for his faults and shortcomings during the pre- 
yi 
classes on the ground of a common pleasure—vey often of a 
common interest,—-and not unfrequently the happy vagabond 
in lus tree-top gets a ! 

her barouche. ‘The occasion 

representatives of all grades of society. Parliament adjourns 
for it; Whitechapel gives up costermongering for that one 
day; the Stock Exchange loses half its members; Minister 


and swell-mobsmen equally “sweat in the eye of Phabus, 


, 


etter sight of the race than the lady in 
is one which brings together 


~ 
* 


and watch the flag of the starter. It is the only day of the 
English year when melt ail the distinctions of political 


creed and social standing in the universal solvent of a holiday 
democracy. 

Last Wednesday was no exception to the rule. On the 
contrary, it rather showed the rule in its full force. The 


4 


; ret eae 
eoming race had been for some time anticipated as likely to 


be one of the best and most exciting we have had for some 
years; which, indeed, it proved. The Prince of Wales was to 
be present; the duy opened fine, though it became afterwards 


a little cloudy and chilly; and there was nothing in the 


\olitical relations of the country to cause any special anxiety- 
though it must be confessed that considerations of that kind 


e 


have very little influence in marring the enjoyment of a 
Derby Day. The cone ; 
one in the streets at an early hour might have derived some 
approximate notion of the numbers that were likely to be 
fonnd on the Downs at a later time fr 


a ’ ] sas ee a ee er ee a A 
vehicles of all descrip ALLS dashin 2) bal CVI TY full career for 


+e 


urse was accordingly immense. Any 


m the large array of 


Epsom. In the middle of the day, L yn streets were almost 
like Rotten-row in September; at night, again, the flood-tide 
was strong and impetuous in their channels. The traants had 


been away on the Downs, and had seen “ Blair Athol” ; 
off the palm from “General Peel,” the favourite. As usual, 
the “knowing ones” had been wrong, and the victory was 
gained by a horse that was not set down for that achieve- 
ment. Next to Lord eel’ stood Mr. 
Merry’s “Scottish Chief.” Both horses had distinguished 
themselves at previous races, and for some time there was a 
contest as to which should occupy the position of “first 
favourite” for the Derby. General” was 
considered to have the better chance, ; he Chief” took 
the second place. The race proved that neither was destined 
{ 


carry 


to be the winner of the Derby this year. Both made 
play for a little while, and on approaching the goal 


the struggle lay between “ General Peel” and “ Blair Athol ;” 
but in another moment the latter rushed to the front, and won 
by two lengths. The animal which has thus made his name 
world boasts for his dam the celebrated 
* Blink Bonny,” whi won the Derby and the 
years ago, and for his sire “ Stockwel * also a name of repute. 
The Arabians are right in holding that there is much in equine 
pedigree, / 

So the Cockney carnival is over for this year. Were we in 
&@ moralising mood, we might say much of the dark side of all 
this clamour and excitement—of the broken fortunes, the dis- 
honest gains, the embittered hearts, the feverish fret, the over- 
worked animals, the debanched human ] 


iv ings, 
oS 


famous in the sporting 


Oaks some 


But these are 
well known to all, and the public generally are but ill-inclined 
to listen. : 


PUBLIC 


No. I1I.—Eron Scuotarsure. 


SCHOOLS COMMISSION, 


Tue main if not the only argument urged by the Provost 
and the Head Master against the introduction of a more modern 
element into the system of education now pursued at Eton, 
the unfavourable effect such innovation would have on the 
classical attainments the school. Mr. Balston thinks that 
“ the teaching of classics at Eton is not so satisfactory that 
any time can be safely subtracted from it for other studies.” 
What Mr. Balston’s notion may be of “a satisfactory state of 
ans of ascertaining. We are equally 
at a loss to discover, from the ambiguity of Mr. Balston’s lan- 
guage, whether this shortcoming of which he complains, is 
to be attributed to teacher or learner—to the want of skill in the 
one, or of industry in the other. In whatever way Mr. Balston’s 
admission be taken, it will strike every thoughtful reader with 
astonishment. Here is a school, conti ssedly the wealthiest in 
the kingdom, drawing its pupils from the most intelligent 
classes in the community; devoting the whole time, the un- 
divided energies, the best years of boys and masters, to one 
study exclusively ; unwilling and unable to divert the atten- 
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a eo 
classics,” we have no m 





ious year; but thero is a vast gathering and jumbling of 
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tion of either from that one single object; and yet, on the 
confession of the highest authority at Eton, the teaching of 
the classics, for which everything else is sacrificed, js « not 
satisfactory.” 
Mr. Balston. au grave and elderly gentlemen, had 
romantic notions of ‘‘a satisfactory state of classics; ” that, in 
his view, the normal condition of Eton is nothing less than an 


unlimited command of Greck verse in the highest, and of Latin 


ah « 
Out read rs might be inclined to imagine that 
though 


verse in the lowest form; that he regards the p lishing off of g 


dozen or sixteen first-class men before breakfast with the same 


superb equanimity as Hotspur washed down his matutinal tea 
vith the deaths of some six or seven dozen of Scots, crying out, 
“ A trifle, a trifle!” They might imagine, perhaps, that Mr. 
Balston, regarding with paternal and pardonable fondness the 
classical proficiency of Eton boys, their distinguished eminence 
at the two Universities, their universal success in the first class 
, the Ireland, or the Craven, was unwilling 
to jeopardize these honours by ¢ xposing the boys to the tempta- 


4 


or the classical trip 


ions of modern literature and science; or still further, perhaps, 


he greater and more numerous dis. 


that in contemplation of t 
tinctions yet to be achieved by them, he considered “ their 
classical teaching’ not so satisfactory im comparison with what 
it might be, by an unlimited continuation of the present process, 
It is possible that Mr. Balston may labour under this delusion, 
Older men than he have their poetic dreams, ard the long cul- 
tivation of Latin verse may have had its effect on the imagination 
of an Eton master, exempting him from the ordinary rules ap- 
But if it 


common men. be so, and our readers are 


] heable to 
to ] ut 


inclined 
will be rudely shocked, and brought back from a day-dream to 


this interpretation on his words, they and he 
a rough reality by the Report of her Majesty’s Commissioners, 

The number of boys at Eton doubles that of any other school 
in the kingdom. Moreover, from the general social standing 
of the boys and their destination in life, a much larger pro- 
portion of them enters the University than falls to the lot of 
The same wealth which enables them when at 
Eton to obtain private instruction from the masters, enables 
them at college to secure the best private tutors. For in 
education, as in all other things, the largest capital commands 


47 % , 
other schoois. 


advantages ; and success at the Universities is so much 


a matter of training, that mere self-taught genius wastes its 
energies, runs off the well-worn groove by its own impetus, and 
misses the prize. With these advantages, it is clear that there 
ought be a predominance of Eton names among the distin- 
guished men of the two Universities. Classical honours and 
classical scholarships—-if the teaching at Eton were satis- 
ou rht to be carried « 
Etonians, that no doubt as t 


) 
favoured contemporaries coul 


1 off in so large a proportion by 
their superiority over their less- 
1 be left on the minds of men. 
Happily, shall we say, or unhappily, in the Universities, and 
at Oxford in particular, classical distinctions are won by pro- 
ficiency exclusively in that single branch of study to which 
Mr. Balston deems it necessary that Eton genins should be 
restricted. The most covetable scholarships, the highest clas- 
sical honours, are open to men who could not go through an 
ordinary sum in the Rule of Three, or tell the succession of 
the kings of England. In fact, these trials are wholly in 
favour of the mere classic ;—the boy educated in the rigid and 
exclusive system of Eton has it all his own way. He, in fact, 
chooses his own ground, chooses his own weapon, determines 
the mode of the combat, is examined by judges, who, being 
public-school men themselves, are more alive to the virtues of 
that system under which they have been trained than to any 
other—are still influenced imperceptibly by certain traditions, 
and carry about with them in their opinions, modes of thought 
and expression, the peculiar bias of their school-days. t can- 
not be otherwise, nor do we blame them for it; but it 1s 
obvious that all these circumstances are necessarily favourable 
in a classical examination to the unmitigated classical training 
of the old public-schools, and the boy who has had a more 
liberal education contends at a double disadvantage. ; 
And yet what is the report of the Commissioners, certainly 
not inclined to judge harshly of Eton? Of that superiority é 
Etonians, of which there ought to be no question, they speak 
with the greatest hesitation. From “the information we pave 
received,” it appears, they say, “that a fair proportion r 
classical honours at least is gained by the public schools, an 
that those who enter the Universities from the highest form 
of their schools are, on the whole, well-taught classical scholars. 
This is not very reassuring language; much less considering 
the quarter from which it emanates. But as if to caution 
the public against forming too sanguine an estimate of Eton 
attainments, the Commissioners immediately subjoin:—* aoa 
however, notoriously form a small proportion of the boys w2° 
receive public-school education.” Even the few who do dis- 
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tinguish themselves at the Universities cannot be considered 
as affording any just criterion of the schools to which they 
belong. Farther on they say, p. 92, “The distinctions gained 
at the Universities by Eton men, when compared with the 
numbers of the school, do not es rtainly entitle it to vank amoi q 
those which are most suce ssful in this resp t.” In ten years 
ending in 1861, out of 500 or 600 men who had gone to the 
Universities, it had only had 18 classical firsts at Oxford, 
and 19 in the first class classical tripos at Cambridge; that is 
to say, of the 800 to 900 boys at Eton in any given year, not 
two of the whole number can fairly be counted on as likely to 
attain the highest classical distinction at Oxford—a distinction 
not depending upon competition, but on moderate industry and 
attention to a limited number of Greek and Latin authors, 
certainly not beyond the mastery of ordinary abilities. These 
remarks apply to collegers as well as to oppidans; to the picked 
boys of the school, not merely to the masses, in whom the public 
is more widely interested. “As to the mass of young men,” 
say the Commissioners, “ who enter at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and who do not try for honours, it has been already seen that 
the mental training which they bring from the schools where 
they have been educated cannot be rated high; and in this 
respe t Hton can claim, at the le ast, no advantage over the vest. 
According to the evidence of the Dean of Christ Church and 
Mr. Hedley, it is rather below the common level.” 

In confirmation of the remarks of the Commissioners, we 
beg our readers’ attention to the following facts. The two 
colleges patronised at Oxford by Eton men are University and 
Christ Church. What sort of matriculation-examination is 
imposed upon an undergraduate seeking admission to the 
former, we cannot undertake to say. The Commissioners either 
did not inquire, or Dr. Plumptre, the head of University, had 
sufficient courtesy and dexterity to avoid committing himself 
and his college. The Commissioners lament, as well they may, 
the pernicious laxity of this entrance-examination at some 
colleges ; but whether University be included in that censure is 
not stated. But this is certain, that at Oxford, University 
College has no great reputation for industry or scholarship. 
For the last ten years, the average number of men from this 
college who attain a first class in classics has not exceeded one 
ayear. Its whole vital energy is exhausted in producing this 
unit; and even that unit is not always an Etonian. As for 
Christ Church, not many years since the most eminent college 


7 


in the University, the substance of the evidence taken by the 
h we forbear 


Commissioners is thus given, in terms upon whic 
* At Christ Church, a candidate for matricula- 
tion is expected to construe a passage (which he has read be- 


all comment: 
fore) of Virgil, and another of Homer; to write a bit of Latin 
prose, to answer some simple grammatical questions, and show 
some acquaintance with arithmetic.” About one-third failed, 
we are informed, in 1862, to surmount this trial. “ Very few 
can construe, with accuracy, a piece from an author they 
profess to have read. We never try them with an unseen pas- 
Sage: it would be useless to do so. ‘Tolerable Latin prose is 
very rare. Perhaps one piece in four is free from bad blunders. 
A good style is scarcely ever seen. The answers we get to 
simple grammar questions are very inaccurate.” Of the 218 
undergraduates on the books at Christ Church when this re- 
port was framed, as many as 150 had come from the great 
public schools, and the Etonians mostly from the highest 
forms, 

The majority of these young men are eighteen or nineteen 
when they are sent to college; their whole life till that period 
has been given up to one pursuit, and this is the result as 
stat d by the Commissioners, who were certainly not inclined 
to judge harshly. If we turn to other tests, the same 
notorious failures are chronicled, not, be it observed, in mis- 
cellaneous branches of instruction, but in that of all others to 
which the sole and undivided attention of the authorities at 
Eton is directed. Of the 42 Eton candidates who entered 
tor direct commissions in the army, only 27 took up Greek, 
and of these 12 failed in it! The public will agree that the 
Present Heid Master of Eton was not far wrong in saying 
that the tea ‘hing of classics at Eton was not in “ a satisfactory 
state.” Whether they will equally coincide in his conclusion, 
that “no time can safely be subtracted from it for other 
studies,” must be considered hereafter. For ourselves, we 
should be very unwilling to admit Mr. Balston’s inference ; for 
either it conveys & gross calumny on the talents of Eton boys, 
ra grave reflection upon the system of education pursued 
under Mr. Balston’s auspics. If we admit the justice of the 
Head Master’s statement, how are we to avoid the conclusion 
that by ys at Eton are so unusually dull—so slow in mastering 
an ordinary amount of classical learning to pass the moderate 
tests imposed by the University—that no time can with safety 
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be withdrawn from these studies? Is Mr. Balston so unhappy 
in himself and his staff of assistant masters that, with all his 
energies and his exclusive training in classics, Eton boys make 
such lamentable figures in the pages of this report? Is it his, 
or is it the boys’ fault, that, whilst public schools send into 
the world and the Universities “the idlest and most ignorant 
men,” in the words of the Commissioners, Eton, in spite of all 
* not in 
classics, as Mr. Balston hoped, but in ignorance and idleness? 


=i 


Mr. Balston’s care, has “a certain pre-eminence, 
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WE are informed that some changes have recently taken place in 
the constitution of the Armstrong and Whitworth Committee. Mr. 
“ ; : > 
I enn, the eminent engineer, who was formerly a member of the com- 
mittee, has resigned, and, on the nomination of Mr. Whitworth, the 
War Office has appointed in his place Mr. Macdonald, for many years 
sub-editor, and now manager of the printing department of the 
4 | 


Time s. 

Sir Emerson TENNENT is about to reply to the article in Fraser 
which called attention to a series of misquotations in the “ Story of 
the Guns,” pointed out in a recent article in the Lonpon Review. 


OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxrorD, May 26, 1864. 


I rEcoLiect, as a schoolboy, speculating in the streets of London 
whether there was any law that regulated the order of names in 
the firms which were written up over the shop-fronts. I was par- 
ticularly struck with those of which one of the two names wasa 
monosyllable ; and it always appeared to come last, as in Bickers 
& Bush, Cramer & Beale, Capper & Moon, Dodgson & Fogg. Out 
of such like inductions I invented the wonderful principle that 
the gentleman of the monosyllabic name was always at a discount 
in the firm, except in rare instances, like Gush & Ferguson, in 
which cases I imagined that superior wealth or extraordinary 
intellect had forced him into the front of the firm im defiance of 
the “eternal fitness of things.” If we were to transfer this bit of 
schoolboy nonsense to the title of one of our most important 
examinations in Oxford, the “Law and Modern History,” it 
ought to imply that the study of Law met with peculiar advan- 
tages and encouragements here, over and above what might 
be expected. But, alas, for my theory! the complaint is 
being raised instead, that the study of Law is checked by many 
drawbacks, and has by no means so fair a field as its sister 
, Modern History. Such a complaint has been made, 
and the grievance has been taken up most promptly by the Uni- 
versity. It is encouraging to think that one of the first effects 
which may be traced to the new Education Statute, is this fresh 
interest, which thus shows itself in the case of an examination, not 
strictly classical, but one which bears most closely upon the future 
profession of a large portion of University men. The faults in the 
present system of University instruction in Law have been most 
intelligently stated in a letter to the Vice-Chancellor from Mg. 
Charles Roundell, of Merton, a recent Examiner in the Law and 
Modern History school. He candidly states as his opinion, that 
the general character of the work in that school is most encouraging, 
and represents a sensible advance within the sphere of his own 
experience ; but he also draws attention to the fact that the “ Law 
is on a distinctly lower level than the History.” He does not think 
that either the colleges or the undergraduates are to blame for this, 
but that both are doing their best—the former to offer proper law 
instruction, and the latter to avail themselves of it to the utmost. 
3ut the fault must lie somewhere, and Mr. Roundell does not 
hesitate to attfibute the miscarriage in the working of the school 
to two causes (I quote his own words: “the want of proper pro- 
fessorial teaching, and the want of a proper text-book :)”— 


of" 
subject 


“ There is no text-book,” he says, * of English law well adapted to 
University purposes. Blackstone, however excellent at the time of 
publication, may without presumption be said to be scarcely on a level 
with the present state of juristic science: The more recent editors, 
too, of the book have had in view rather the professional than the 
academic student. The same observation applies to other well-known 
text-books. Hence, in the present abeyance of proper professorial 
teaching at Oxford, the character of the law examination, and conse- 
quently the study of Jaw in the University, varies with the discretion 
of the law examiner for the time being. Sach a discretion is ap 
anomaly. Nothing tends more to unseitle the school. Nothing is 
more to be deprecated by the examiner himself. As things are, lt is 
impossible for candidates for honours to know what to expect. They 
are at the mercy of the particular examiner. 1 he examiner himself 3s 
scarcely less puzzled to know how to shape his questions, He seeks in 
vain for some common ground. The materials exist, but in the form 
of rough ore. Legal facts must first be purged from the dross of 
barren technicality and obsolete learning. They must then (if law at 
Oxford is not to be a repulsive and unmeaning study) be fused in the 
crucible of jurisprudence and history. 

“ These are functions which ought to be performed—which can only 
be performed—by authorized University teachers ; by those whose 
office it is (pre-eminently in the case of a new study, such as virtually 
law is now at Oxford) to reduce into order the scattered materials, 
and to prescribe, ew cathedrd, the form and course of the general 
teaching of the place. : 

“ Of what can be done in the University for the study of law inen 
important department we bave practical evidence, But a few years 
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ago international law was, as it were, & lost science at Oxfor d. Inter 
national law is now an established study. Such, in so short a time, is 


a a pbs 
the result of efficient teaching by a working prolessor. 









The “working professor” here alluded to is Mr. Montague 
Bernard of All Souls, Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy. He has himself addressed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on the provision for the teaching of Law in Oxford, and his 
own views coincide with those of Mr. Roundell, which are quoted 
above. No doubt it is a great disadvantage to the University that 
the Regius Professor of Civil Law and the Vinerian Professor of 
Common Law are neither of them resident. Where a minimum of 
lectures is given, and the professor is not at hand to help students 
in what the statute calls “in iis que melius sine ulla solemnitat 
tradi possunt,” it is hardly possible that the greatest amount of good 
can be got even from the best of professors. Mr. Bernard evidently 
feels this, and in his pamphlet draws up a very practicable scheme 
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for augmenting the funds, which the University hold under Mr. 
Viner’s will, to the formation ofa “ Law Fellowshipand Lectureship.” 
Mr. Charles Viner was a Hampshire gentleman, who made a will in 
1755, in which he says, quaintly enough, “ I give to the chancellor, 
masters and scholars of the University of Oxford, to whom I think 
" H! myself in some measure obliged, to make some amends for my 
ge i inciseretion there in my infancy, all these my bo ks ; —mention- 
Bit Ve pet ing certain ones,—“and the money arising from the sale of them 
i . is,” he says, to be applied to the establishing a Professorship of 
1} | a Common Law, in order “that young gentlemen who shall be 
The | ee students there, and shall intend to apply themselves to the study 
aie | oe of the common laws of England, may be instructed, and enabled 
i ay. fy to pursue their studies to the best advantages afterwards, when 
AR) © ts they shall attend the Court at Westminster, and not to trifle away 
ty ieee their time there in hearing what they understand nothing of, and 
: ti i thereupon perhaps divert their thoughts from the law to their 
b) 4 .v pleasures.” This Professor, for whom Mr. Viner provides, was to 
tag ig, «3 read “a solemn lecture when and so often as Convocation shall 
hist: Be think proper.” Besides this appointment certain law fellowships 
Pere a and scholarships were by the same will endowed, but the emolu- 
P Pe ments connected with them do not suit with the high prices of the 
a present generation, so a long form of statute has been promulgated 
bY oe 4" in Congregation to recast the whole scheme of Vinerian scholars 
; & and fallow, and the gist of the whole is— 
**1. To substitute for five Scholarships of £35 per annum, tenable 
: iF . * sor five years, two of £80, tenable for two years; and 
4 | *¢2. To establish, instead of a Vinerian Fellow receiving £100 a-year, 
tT Tt and bound to certain duties and residence, a Vinerian ‘ Fellow and 
mel Bae) 4 Lecturer in Law,’ receiving, besides fees, £4150 a-year, partly from 
Pa Pee the Vinerian Foundation and partly from the University Chest ; bound 
to reside six weeks in each Term, and to lecture twice a-week, besides 
he gyi giving such instruction as may be required in Indian Law; and 
ist Pat subject to statutory provisions similar to those commonly attached to 
; ri’ iy Professorships.” 
{ ; +h This seems at any rate to be a fair way of meeting at least a part 
i of the difficulty which at present besets our law studies. 
He he In the short space of my letter, I have already quoted from a 
AN couple of pamphlets, or rather * Letters to the Vice-Chancellor.” 
ithe ty is, I think, quite remarkable what a sort of safety-valve this 
ae ofters for grievances of all kinds. If a gentleman thinks it 
AGB nei odd why so many undergraduates are plucked, or if he thinks 
soak. mar 4, the education in a distant school tends to Romanisi, or if he thinks 
é if we ought to sign some petition, or ought not to sign, orif an 
he it examiner thinks he will resi gn,—all these, and a hundred more, are 
+ made the ground for inditing the conventional “ Letter to the 


Vice-Chancellor.” Some of these, you may imagine, are of more 
than temporary interest, and are worth printing ; others, again, a 
not. But the most amusing shape which ephemeral literature ta 
in Oxford are the fly-sheets which burst into being when an exciting 
question 1s going to be put to the vote in Congregation or Cony 


RnVOCaA- 


tion. The most unlikely person rushes into print— 
 Poliisque notas et carmina mandat.” 
x Yar? » hue Y 5 
t Perhaps two or three are left in your college rooms on the mornine 


of the voting day, and, as you walk to the Convocation-house. a 
man, like the advertisers’ street-infesting touters in London puts 
into your hand a fourth, and before you enter the doors of the 
Apodyterium a fifth is thrust upon you. They are generally 
amusing, and serve to pass the time while the Registrar is goinz 
through the form of reading the statute. I have before me at this 
moment a complete set of the leaves that were showered down upon 
the Local Examination Statute; if they were all printed together 
4 they would almost rival the London Review—that is, in size. “After 
alk, this much-discussed statute is, by a decree of Convo ation, to 
remain in its old shape for another year. The most objectionable 
clause of “ conscientiz caus” had been ‘removed ; but even with 
that concession there did not appear any likelihood of a statute 
passing which made the “Rudiments of Faith and Religion” a 
“plucking subject,” on the same footing as English Grammar or 
. ? 5 cali ot ? . 
Arithmetic, 80 the discussion is adjourned, and the existing statute 
continues In force for one year, dating from the first day of next 
| Michaelmas term. While this decision was pending, a paper was 
; sent round by the Regius Professor of Hebrew (Dr. Pusey) for sig- 
natures to the “simple principle” that religious education should 
ff be a sine qua non, ignoring altogether how this “ simple principle ” 
+, was bound up with the vote on the proposed new statute. Now 
some people do not care to be always asked to sign their names 













to papers, and those who do not like to do so can always refuse, | 
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and there surely should be an end of it. But it savours somewhat 
strongly of an inquisition when the Professor stated in Convoca- 
tion that only three of the parochial clergy in Oxford had refused 
to sign his paper, and when one of the three recusants who wag 
present felt himself obliged to defend the reasons which made him 
refuse. I think it was Theodore Hook who volunteered to sign 
forty articles just as readily as thirty-nine, and Antonio signed 
Shylock’s bond because he couldn’t very well help himself. There 
are Theodore Hooks and Antonios in the world still, and if their 
names were cut off half the lists of signatures that appear from 
time to time, it would make a considerable reduction. Shylock, 
vou know, asks— 


‘Ts it so nominated in the bond ?” 


And we may twist Portia’s answer to express our meaning here :— 
“Tt is not so expressed ; but what of that?” 

This “ vagueness” applies in a remarkable manner to the “ paper” 

issued by the Professor of Hebrew, which I have seen. 

Tt cannot be a source of regret to many that the Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill for the Endowment of the Regius Professorship in Greek has 
been thrown out by the Lords ; it would not have given an unmixed 
benefit, and it is to be hoped that ere long the Greek chair may be 
furnished with an endowment which every one can welcome, The 
University ought to thank the Chancellor for his willingness to im- 
prove an office which, though in the gift of the Crown, yet is virtually 
a prize for Oxford men, but he owes the University an apology for 
accusing it of a breach of faith. When the stamp duties were 
remitted, there was no mention made in the Act about the endow- 
ment of the Greek chair by the University. 1t may be so endowed ; 
it is to be hoped it will; but there is no obligation which binds 
the University of Oxford to such a course. In Tuesday’s Times 
there is a leader in the high corrective style which that paper 
sometimes affects, and with a much more exalted panegyric upon 
the claims of equity, &c. than we are accustomed to see. I think 
the ground of that article is, to say the least, debateable ; and the 
allusion to the advantages which the University undoubtedly gains 
from the printing of the Bibles and Prayer-books is altogether 
irrelevant, though it has been mixed up in the course of debate 
with the remittance of the stamp duties. 

There is this amount of truth in the censure upon the University, 
that although it is not proved that we were bound to endow the 
Greek chair, it would have been a graceful act to have done so, 
anc it is to be hoped that we may shortly see such a University 
endowment ; at any rate, it puts into a very unfavourable light 
those who refused to augment the stipend of the Greek Professor, 
not (they said) upon personal, nor upon religious grounds, but 
simply because the chair was a Government appointment. 


THE CHURCH. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF SOUTHWARK. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


TRAVELLERS by the railways which have their termini at London- 
bridge canuot fail to observe the closely built dwellings on either 
hand in the last mile of the route to London ; and the opportunity 
afforded by the new Charing-cross Railway to pass through and 
take a bird’s eye view of Southwark must give rise to some inte- 
resting speculations relative to the religious, social, and sanitary 
statistics of the ancient borough. The religious condition of 
Southwark has been considered by the Surrey Congregational 
Union, but the manner in which the subject was handled was 
neither vigorous nor healthful, and the ground will have to be 


again gone over, and by those who will recognise spiritual desti- 
tution in its full extent, only to devise means for its remedy, 1 
Southwark is to derive any practical benefit from the publicity 
given to its wants. ie 59 and 
A comparative statement of church accommodation 1n 1851 — 
1863, viewed in relation to the increase of population in _—_ 
London (i.e, Southwark, Lambeth, and Wandsworth) a 1. 
decennial period ending in 1861, was presented by the Rev. R. ; 
Betts to the Surrey Congregational Union last year. The popu 
lation statistics, together with the figures representung church 
accommodation in 1851, were derived from the census pert 
aud information of the number of places of worship ke “ 
was obtained from Independent sources, Mr. William Snell fur 
nishing a considerable portion of it. It is shown that the popu 
lation of the parishes comprised within the borough of Sonthwar , 
increased 20,730 in ten years ; the increase being spread ng The 
parish except St. Olave’s, where there was a decrease ol 319. ig 
places of worship in the whole of South London numbered, t 
1851, 229. In this enumeration were included all the ~—t 
Friends, Unitarian, Roman Catholic, livingite, NT he 
Jewish chapels and meeting rooms. Mr. Betts’s table, —- 
believes to be a very near approximation to absolute peers ett 
the year 1863, excepting only the Mormons, gives a tota Hy) the 
churches and chapels, besides eighteen preaching-room’s. | mee 
Established Church appears by this table to have receded, peor o 
had, in 1851, 92 places of worship, and in 1863, 90. _ The = P 
tion that church accommodation has not advanced in the 313) 
the increase of population (which for all South London was 97,44: 
is very safe. 
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tion of special religious efforts. Twelve curates and a lay agent 
are salaried by the Pastoral Aid Society, at an expense of £1,275 
per annum, a sum towards which the parishes aided contributed 
in a year £191, 14s. 3d. Fifteen Scripture readers are appointed 
by the Scripture Readers’ Association, and labour under ihe direc- 
tion of the incumbents of the several parishes. The agents of the 
London City Mission are twenty-five in number, of whom one 
devotes his attention exclusively to coffee-shops and public-houses. 
The salaries and other incidental expenses of these agents cannot 
be less than £2,000, of which Southwark contributes about £500. 
There are districts, however, in which during several years neither a 
clergyman nor a lay missionary has been seen. The Christian 
Instruction Society, once a religious power in Southwark, is 
everywhere forgotten. Its work—the visitation of lodging-houses, 
the holding of cottage meetings, and the delivery of in-door 
lectures, preaching in the streets, and tract distribution—devolved 
upon the Southwark Mission (in connection with Surrey Chapel) 
and the Southwark (now South London Union) Auxiliary of the 
Open Air Mission. Out-door preaching is unquestionably still 
carried on, and lodging-house visitation is not altogether neglected, 
but the zeal of the labourers seems to flag, and the cottage 
meetings, formerly held in every second or third street, are aban- 
doned save where one is conducted by a London City missionary. 
A preaching station, carried on by persons of several Christian 
bodies, works usefully in Melior-street, Snowsfields ; but this is, we 
think, the only institution of the kind permanently established in 
Southwark, There are several Bible women. District Visiting 
Committees and Tract Societies are maintained in connection with 
nearly every church and several chapels; but we have heard of 
more than one hundred “tract districts” being deserted by four 
dissenting congregations, and the Church is less active in several 
parishes in this respect than it was in 1851. Regular services, 
which have come to be attended by a regular congregation, are 
held in the Surrey Theatre, by the more prominent “ revival 
preachers,” who have also instituted a South London Mission. 
Efforts are making by students of Mr. Spurgeon’s Training College 
to open preaching rooms, and some of these young men occasion- 
ally occupy the public thoroughfares. It cannot however be right 
to leave the masses who are ignorant of the doctrines of Christianity 
in the hands of young men, who, with an unformed creed, sectarian 
preaching, a dogmatic manner, and studied imitation of their 
master, only desire to experiment in pulpit work with the view 
of qualifying themselves for pastoral engagements. 

The statistics of church and chapel attendance, could they be 
compiled, would show some startling facts. The parish churches 
are, for the most part, well filled, but the district churches are often 
nearly empty. Eighty-one persons were counted on a recent 
special occasion in a church capable of seating 1,250, At another 
church choral services have been introduced, and by means of 
this attraction the congregation has risen from twenty to 200. 
St. Mary’s Church is generally filled ; St. Michael’s, Lant-street, 
is all but deserted ; and St. Jude’s has a thin and scattered flock. 
The dissenting chapels are not in a very much better position. 
One Particular Baptist Chapel—the Surrey Tabernacle—is crowded 
to the roof; Surrey Chapel is filled, and Borough Road, Upton, 
Jamaica-row, Parish-street, Neckinger-road, the Wesleyan, and 
the Methodist New Connection Chapels, and the Methodist Free 
Churches, are well sustained ; but the congregation of almost any 
other place of worship could be conveniently contained in an ordi- 
nary drawing-room. 

The explanation of the state of church attendance, and of the 
absence of marked and visible results following the operation of 
supplementary and irregular agencies, is not, we think, to be found 
in any positive antagonism of the people to Christianity ; for of 
infidelity, preached by bodies or individuals, there is less than may 
be found in any city of 50,000 inhabitants. 

The people of Southwark are not anti-religious, but without 
religion. Why are they so? A ready answer to the question is 
afforded by a view of the conditions of life of the main body of the 
people. Dwelling in badly ventilated and closely built houses, 
with factory stenches poisoning the air, without garden grounds, 
Without yards, pent up on every side by brick walls, the social 
condition of the population has not been enviable at any time in 
the memory of the present generation, Barely sufferable before, it 
has latterly grown worse, and in such a way that no help is within 
reach of the victims. Much has been heard of Southwark im- 
provements. The new Southwark street and the works of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, London-bridge and Charing-cross, 
and South-Eastern Railways, have cleared away the abodes of pro- 
bably twenty thousand poor persons. The people still reside in 
Southwark. As no building sites can be procured, house rents are 
every year becoming higher. Four families reside in the space 
once occupied by three. One can without difficulty find entire 
streets in which not a family occupies two rooms ; and in some 
localities one can look down upon the upper windows of a two- 
Storied house upon the dwellings of 10,000 people within a circle 
of three or four hundred yards. The hearts and hands of earnest 
men may well be paralysed by the circumstances governing the 
People among whom they labour. Carelessness is engendered and 
indifference is propagated more surely and speedily by such hard 
Conditions than it could ever become by means of a century of 
Active anti-religious effort. 

Vhere the spiritual destitution is so wide spread and arises from 
Causes so peculiar, as in this case, detached and voluntary exertions, 
although they do good, are inadequate. Of what comparative 


utility are a few places of worship, and a small band of Christian } 











labourers, in the midst of 200,000 people, of whom three-fourths at 
least are practical heathens? What can be expected to result from 
the placing here and there of a faithful minister, who will depend 
for support upon people who in each succeeding year become less 
able to provide for the comfort of their own families? Doubtless 
much may be done by the bringing of Christianity to the people, 
divested of the peculiar phraseology in which it is too generally 
buried, and so that men and women who are familiar with the 
usages and the language of common life can understand it. Good 
men may become more successful in their labours than at present. 
But what is chiefly wanted is an extension of the parochial system 
—the placing within every one’s reach means of worship and 
instruction which shall belong inalienably to the people. A 
Diocesan Fund, spending here for several years its force, and 
throwing the duty of sustaining it upon the creators of large fortunes 
in factories and along the river side, might fittingly lead a Church 
crusade into the strongholds of irreligion in Southwark. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue LANpDscaPEs. 

Tne landscape painters have certainly not fared well this year at 
the hands of the Academy : the worst pictures have been brought 
to the front simply and solely because they had the right of prece- 
dence as the works of Academicians, while the best and most inter- 
esting pictures have been put as far as possible out of sight ; indeed, 
we may say, in one or two instances, quite out of sight. This is 
particularly provoking, because we could tell of old precisely what 
a landscape by Mr. Lee, R.A., or Mr. Redgrave, R.A., would be at 
any elevation ; but not so with the careful studies from nature of 
Mr. Leader, or Mr. Vicat Cole, which are really the works of the 
school of promise for English landscape art. Unfortunately, in 
every instance, these have been hung in positions where we are in 
a great measure compelled to make a good guess at the truth—a 
guess, however, which is well confirmed by other works which have 
been more favourably seen and more fairly exhibited. It must be 
confessed that this slight to the landscape painters is to be 
regretted, for, if there is a class of artists amongst the English 
painters who have claims to the highest rank in any branch of art, 
it is this. "We could imagine a foreigner visiting the exhibition, 
and coming away with the opinion that we had no school of land- 
scape except that which is represented “on the line,” and this he 
would inevitably set down as commonplace and efféte. Certainly, 
Mr. Creswick, R.A., makes a stand for his art this year with more 
vigour, if not with more freshness and variety of manner and sub- 
ject. His principal picture is a large upright landscape (470), 
‘¢ Across the ‘ Beck’ in the North Country,” with an excellent 
group of rustic figures and horses by J. W. Bottomley, just passing 
where the road, after winding over the rich upland, dips to the brook 
shaded by fine trees, which fill the ravine through which it has 
wandered from the hills. It is the general look of nature that we 
recognise in this rather than any of those more startling and cap- 
tivating expressions of the landscape ; everything is quiet, harmo- 
nious, and grateful to the eye, and in this respect the painter is on 
the safe side, although we might wish for something more 
venturesome, more suggestive of the wildness, and, as it 
were, the accidental beauty of natural scenery. There is 
more feeling in his smaller work (14), “Early Morning Home 
in a Welsh Valley;’ here we are touched with something 
of the same beauty the artist felt himself when he saw the lovely 
blushes of the morning sky echoed in the clear stream and the 
pale crescent of the moon still lingering in sight of earth, like a 
rival lover to the sun. The colouring of this picture is pure and 
warm, free from any of the blackness which the artist sometimes 
falls into in his extreme love for grey. There was a time in Mr, 
Creswick’s career when rocky river-beds and wayside boulders, 
moss-grown and half hid with ferns, were favourite subjects, in 
which he had no rival. It is some time since he has painted 80 
admirably truthful a study of rock scenery as (34) “On the Clyde,” 
where the noble river of our northern commerce is beginning its 
course like a young merchant, hemmed in with many an obstacle 
and frowned upon by lofty overshadowing trees. 

There is much less of the mannerism, which seems to be unavoid- 
able with landscape-painters, in this than in the other pictures which 
seem to show us nature with almost too much art. It is not this 
that we have to complain of in Mr. Lee’s landscapes, for here we 
have all the facility of hand and palette, and yet a crudity of touch 
and colour which belongs, from a different cause, to uncultivated 
painters. Mr. Lee’s landscapes are like the work of an artist who 
knows well how to make a picture of a certain merit out of certain 
materials, but, unless he can do it without the cost of much thought, 
would not paint it at all. We can see that he is familiar with 
spots like his picture (41), “A Salmon Cruise,” on the river Awe, 
Argyleshire, and has carried away the materials in his sketchbook, 
perhaps ; but the picture wants generally the air and mellowness 
of tint of the natural landscape, and in parts where some exact 
resemblance should be we trace the same facile spread of paint 
that prevails throughout and deprives the work of all interest for 
the critical eye. In the view (242) of Gibraltar across the Bay, 
from the heights behind the town of Algesiras, showing the aque- 
duct, the clearness of the atmosphere is sought to be given by 
particularly clean painting—the result is a picture only partially 
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true, from the want of that illusion which the sunlight and the 
vapours spread like a mirage over the coast. Turner under- 
stood this, and saw the necessity for throwing some conceal- 
ment inte his work to make it parallel to the mystery of 
the natural landscape; Mr. Lee paints a landscape that looks 
as if it were flayed alive. This rawness is more observable 
in a sea-piece (451), “Adrift on the Ocean,” where the sea 
is simply one great wave of paint across the canvas, with the 
sky of the same dull material. The ocean is not to be painted 
in this offhand manner, even in its most peaceful moments ; but to 
represent the vast swell of the Atlantic demands the most capable 
hand and the highest sense of the myriad beauties of the ocean 
and thesky. Mr. Hook, R.A., paints the sea with small labour ; 
but then he chooses one particular aspect of it which he has thought 


over and mastered ; when he goes beyond this, and attempts the, 


movement of waves, he fails. The sea and sky in the picture (4 15), 
noticed before, are especially remarkable for the rare quality of 
calling up the same impression on the mind as the sight of the real 
sea of the Cornish coast. Mr. Hook has a decided faculty for land- 
scape, as we see in his diploma picture (571)—anarrow lane between 
young beech-trees spreading their rich autumn leaves across the 
road, and casting a delicious tone of colour over a group of figures. 
The only thing we observe is an excess of force in the treatment— 
a kind of assurance and assumption which is contrary to the expres- 
sion of modesty and reserve of power so impressive in all Nature’s 
work. Mr. Cooke, R.A., has painted nothing in this year’s exhibi- 
tion to be compared with that picture of his so astonishing for its 
accurate geological detail and fine sea painting, “ Catalan Bay,” 
a work completely photographic in its minute exactness. His sea 
pieces now exhibited are all extremely matter-of-fact and uninterest- 
ing—the water especially formal and painted according to rule, 
and altogether the subjects are those with which we are almost too 
familiar. 466, “The Ruins of a Roman Bridge near Tangier in 
North-Western Barbary,” is no doubt interesting, as the picture of 
a relic of Roman architectural skill, but otherwise it is not agreeable 
to the eye from the glare of bright purple over the sky, and, indeed, 
throughout the picture, over the stone-work, the river, and the vege- 
tation. Stanfield, after all, though his touch may have something of 
the uncertainty and tremulousness of a veteran hand, shows us still 
the value of that true gift of art, the perception of all in Nature 
which sets the imagination at work—that charm which is a thing 
so completely apart from the routine of the palette. Refinement 
and feeling for his art are in every touch of his pictures, feeble as 
they are in point of mere execution. There is more pleasure 
derivable from looking at his “ Mew-Stone” (65)—nothing but a 
rock surrounded with dancing waves, and a flock of wild sea-mews 
shrieking and whirling in the air, or his “ Peace and War”— 
two small pictures—the one, of troops embarking with the 
wounded for ships lying off the shore,—the other, men-of-war laid 
up in ordinary in some quiet creek of Hamoaze or the Medway, 
than in any of the fine, large, smooth-painted sea-pieces by younger 
and more dashing painters. Mr. Linnell, the father of a school 
of landscape distinguished by much exaggeration and a taste for 
exceptional effects of sky and sunlight, shows but too plainly to 
what this view leads in his “ Haymakers” (37),—a picture that 
taxes all one’s respect for a veteran painter who has done grand 
things in his time. There are few of the conventional style of 
landscapes by the painters in their prime which possess much 
interest in the present exhibition. There is really nothing to be 
remarked of the pictures by Mr. Boddington, Mr. S. R. Percy, 
Mr. A. W. Williams, Mr. E. Gill, and Mr. F. W. Hulme, except 
that they are neatly and cleverly painted, pleasant to all, but a 
little insipid in their oft repeated story. We turn with more 
interest to pictures which may have more faults and may be less 
perfect in execution. Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s (417) “Thunder- 
clouds Clearing Away—Vallée de la Liane,” falls short, no doubt, 
of his subject, but his thundery sky was one that an indolent 
and self-satisfied painter would never have attempted—it would 
have been too much trouble. We can see that it is too green 
in tint, and that something is wanted to complete the harmony 
between sky and earth ; but the painter has expressed his mean- 
ing, and this not in the common, hackneyed language—the slang 
terms of his craft. The frightened horses in this picture are 
drawn in with admirable spirit. Mr. B. W. Leader also belongs 
to the new school of landscape, which possibly has caught its 
love of minute detail from the teachings of photography. 
His two pictures, (316) “ An English Churchyard—Autumn,” and 
(575) “A Sunny Afternoon—North Wales,” far surpass any 
attempts at realistic landscape in the exhibition. As such, it 
was anything but fair or graceful on the part of the hanging- 
committee to have placed these works where their merits cannot 
be appreciated. The churchyard picture has a fine rich breadth 
of warm autumn light spreading through it, without the sacrifice 
of any of the detail in the stone work of the old church, the tomb- 
stones, and the dark straggling yew-tree. The Welsh view is a 
still lake reflecting the wooded hills above in its depths, and 
showing its rocky bed through the clear brown water in the shallow 
part. The sunlight streams down across the face of the hill, send- 
ing long shadows over the soft turf, and casting a delicious haze 
over the picture, while in the immediate foreground briers, ard 
ferns, and grasses bend over the limestone fragments, grey and 
mossed with age. What is so astonishing in this picture is that 
the artist has so far escaped from the trammels of a style which is 
so absolutely imitative, and results in nothing unless it is so, that 
we overlook his labour, and admire the ease and freedom with 
which he displays the beauties of his art. 
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Generally it happens, when a painter takes up this method, his 
picture loses all unity and “ keeping,” it looks spotty, and the eye is 
distracted in attempting to accommodate all its jarring discords ; 
but Mr. Leader has overcome this diliiculty at last. Whether this is 
the seventh heaven of the landscape painter is a question we leave 
to him, with the suggestion that there is a difference between 
realistic truth and sublime truth, both in nature and in art, 
There is so much in a real landscape that we are impressed with, 
though we may be looking at no single object in that scrutinizing 
way that an artist must who paints with this microscopic aim. Mr, 
J. Brett, whose picture of the Bay of Naples (569) hangs near the 
landscape we have just noticed, adopts, if possible, a method even 
more minute, and certainly more theoretical, than Mr. Leader, We 
cannot say that he succeeds so well ; perhaps because he attempts 
a more difficult subject in the countless waves, but chiefly from not 
perceiving the just limit to imitative painting. No doubt it is 
true optically that every wavelet in the Bay of Naples reflects the 
colours of the sky and land, and has its high bright light and its 
depth ; but it does not follow that we are to carry this out asa 
necessary truth in a picture as in the task Mr. Brett sets himself, 
The sea which he thus constructs has none vf the moving surface 
nor even the natural colour; it is like, but still how very unlike! 
Then, if we look over the land and the hills covered with the olive- 
trees in early leaf, the effect is no more than is suggested with 
infinitely less labour by many artists, though perhaps not one has 
expended one-tenth the time in studying or in painting what he 
sees. It is not that we have anything to do with an artist 
wasting his labour ; if it pleases him, we have no right to complain. 
But it remains to be stated that all this work bestowed does not 
tell upon the spectator ; we venture to say that not one person in 
a thousand ever sees Mr. Brett’s picture, not because it is so shame- 
fully hung on the floor, but that it does not show upon the face of 
it anything strikingly natural or beautiful after all the expenditure 
of manipulative skill. There is always something which is 
felt to be insignificant in this small view of a great 
subject. Now, Mr. Vicat Cole, after having painted some very 
beautiful pictures of the realistic kind, all inclining to the sensa- 
tional in effect, errs decidedly in his large work, ‘The Decline of 
Day” (346)—a view of sunset from the Surrey hills in harvest- 
time, in which the whole canvas is crowded with startling effects, 
from the golden cirro-strati clouds, to the masses of heather- 
blossom in the foreground. There is literally no reserve ; it is all 
a banquet of luxuries too gross and sensual for any gourmand of 
colour. There is nothing false, perhaps, in it, except the taste that 
permits such an assemblage of dangerous beauties, manageable 
enough in Nature’s hand, and on her vast scale, but distractingly 
incompatible on the few feet of space to which a painter must be 
content to let his genius fly. Mr. M‘Callum attempts in the same 
way to bring upon his canvas the unpaintable colours of sunrise in 
No. 505. The morning glow, forgetting that there are so many 
effects of native colour in the skies, while thus brought before us In 
this “ too, too solid” form of paint, become positively offensive as 
mere gaudy copies. Mr. Walton’s “ Plain of the Pyramids” (366), 
narrowly escapes from this charge. For the same reason, applied 
to a different scale of colour, Mr. G. Sant’s “ Bishopton Valley, 
South Wales” (400), and Mr. J. W. Oakes’s “ Poachers”—otters 
fishing for salmon—are as much too heavy and dark in the grey tone 
as other pictures are too positive and bright in their crimsons and 
yellows. Perhaps, however, as we have said, these obvious errors 
are better than the decorous commonplace of what may be described 
as the tea-tray and snuffbox line of art. ; 

We have to correct a trifling error in the names of two ladies, 
whose pictures were mentioned in our last notice, which shoul 
have been Mrs. F. Lee Bridell and Miss Solomon. 





MUSIC. 
Tue revival of Gounod’s “ Faust,” at the Royal Italian Opera, 
on Thursday week, was marked by two important changes from 
the cast of last season. Instead of Madame Miolan-f arvalho, 
Malle. Pauline Lucca was the Marguerite, while Signor agp 
replaced Signor Tamberlik as Faust. ‘The conventional notion : 
the blonde, impassible, and frigid Marguerite has been entirely 
departed from by Malle. Lucca, who infuses a warmth, a humanity,. 
and an artless coquetry into the earlier scenes which add much at 
the dramatic effect, and are, perhaps, more natural and consonan 
with poetical truth than the staid self-consciousness of former 
Marguerites. However secluded the young girl's life may be cA 
posed to have been, it is scarcely consistent with probability 4 
she should stalk about with less apparent relation to external 1 : 
than any stage spectre. Mdlle. Lucca depicts all the innocen 
simplicity and artlessness of the young girl of the poets eee 
while adding to the reality of the impersonation by 4 toue life 
vivacity and animation of manner just sufficient to render 1b a © 3 
like portrait, instead of an abstraction. Mdlle. Lucca eviney 
throughout the part, dramatic perceptions of a very high rt fog 
united to finished skill in their embodiment—a combinatio’ 
ideed, remarkable in so young an artist, and sufficient | © 
mark her out for a distinguished career. In the oe . 
scene especially, her acting and singing were alike admire | 
her childlike delight at the discovery of the jewels, m 
the latent coquetry evoked by their display, were most ery 
expressed, and the celebrated “air des bijoux has perhaps 
been so effectively given as on this occasion—sucnh | 
outburst of ecstasy has seldom been heard in stage singing: 
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scene before the cathedral, and in the final prison scene, her acting 
was full of dramatic colour ; while her pure, brilliant, and expres- 
sive soprano voice, and neat but unostentatious execution, had all 
the charm of freshness and earnestness. Her success with the 
audience was complete. The Faust of Signor Mario wants only a 
little of his former freshness of voice, and certainty of execution, to 
be a perfect performance. In dress, action, and musical intention, 
he excels his predecessors in the part, which is peculiarly suited to 
his powers, both musical and dramatic. In several scenes Signor 
Mario was almost equal to his former self. The interview in the 
garden was perhaps his most successful effort ; nothing could be better 
than the tenderness and delicacy with which he gave the dreamy 
and poetical music of this scene—while in the duel scene and the 
terrible concluding climax of the opera, there were touches of all 
his best powers in his best days. ‘To say that M. Faure’s Mephis- 
topheles is as good as it was last season, is equivalent to saying 
that it could scarcely be better—picturesque without being eccen- 
tric, sardonic without being grotesque, it is a fine piece of acting 
allied to most masterly singing. Madame Nantier-Didid¢e as 
Siebel, Signor Graziani as Valentine, and Signor Tagliafico as 
Wagner, were as efficient as formerly ; and “ Faust” has never 
been more finely given than it now is at the Royal Italian Opera. 
At Her Majesty’s Theatre, “11 Barbiére” was given on Tuesday 
for the rentrée of Mdlle. Trebelli as Rosina, the first appearance 
there of Signor Gardonias Count Almaviva, and the début of Signor 
Frizzi as Doctor Bartolo. Mdlle. Trebelli’s exquisite mezzo-soprano 
voice and expressive style infuse a sentiment into her representation 
of Rosina that scarcely accords with the brilliant vivacity of the 
music and the levity of the comedy. The charm of her singing, 


however, is more than sufficient compensation for the absence of | 


the coquettish comedy which belongs to the character. Signor 
Gardoni sings his music with that smooth cultivated style which it 
requires, and only wants a little more force and brilliancy of 
voice and greater energy in his acting to make an unexceptionable 
Almaviva. The new Bartolo is a careful singer, and an earnest 
and intelligent actor, but possesses scarcely sufficient humour for 
the part. He is more stern than comic ; and his comedy, when it 
comes, is rather forced. Although he achieved a fair success, he 
would probably appear to greater advantage in parts of a more 
serious cast. It seems now more than probable that Gounod’s 
latest work, “ Mireille,” will be produced here during the season. 
In this case, Wagner's “ Tannhauser” will remain in futuro. 

The return of Herr Joachim to the Monday Popular Concerts 
this week rendered the one hundred and fifty-second of those enter- 
tainments specially interesting and attractive. Beethoven’s third 
Rasoumowski quartet, Haydn’s quartet in D minor, and a prelude 
and fugue by Bach for Violin without accompaniment, were a 
sufficient test both of executive skill and versatility of style ; and 
it is scarcely too much to say that no violinist, past or present, 
ever combined in so high a degree the most finished skill and 
mastery over the mechanical difficulties of the instrument with 
the rarer and more estimable power of worthily interpreting the 
greatest works of the art. In Beethoven’s profound and abstract 
work, in Bach’s elaborate and scientific solo, in Haydn's lighter 
and more piquant style, Herr Joachim alike identified himself with 
the individuality of the composer—his performance in each case 
being in every respect masterly and appropriate. Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who replaced Madame Arabella Goddard, absent from indis- 
position, gave, among other pieces, a finished performance of 
Beethoven’s latest sonata (No. 32 in C minor)—an elaborate and 
intricate work, which the Harmonicon (the great musical authority 
some thirty years since) pronounced to be an enigma incapable of 
solution. When played, however, with the clearness and precision 
with which Mr. Hallé rendered it, the sonata is as intelligible : 
any of the earlier works ; while in dreamy grace and beauty the 
concluding theme, with variations, has scarcely been surpassed by 
Beethoven himself. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Arrer considerable delay, partly caused, so it is said, by a 
quarrel with Mr. Telbin, who refused to fit his work to the require- 
ments of the new French stage at the Lyceum, Mr. Fechter has 
again appeared as Hamlet, surrounded by a very weak company, 
and very excellent scenery and accessories. His embodiment of 
Shakespeare’s most complex character is much the same as it was 
three years ago, with this difference, that his pronunciation is much 
improved, and has very little that is foreign about it except the 
intonation. The stage has now so far lost its footing as a literary 
entertainment, that good dialogue is hardly demanded in modern 
plays, and readings of old standard works are no longer regarded as 
points for critical discussion. Under these circumstances, it would 
be obviously unfair to subject Mr. Fechter to tests which have not 
been applied for nearly twenty years to native actors. His elocu- 
tion is far more agreeable than that tragic croaking and pompous 

eclamation which burlesque has done well to ridicule, but it can 
hever rise beyond a high-comedy level. Even granting that he 
Possesses tragic passion, he can never let it loose, for want of a 
thorough command of the language. When he allows himself even 
to be slightly moved by the spirit of forcible scenes, he either 

comes indistinct, forgets the text, or falls into mal-accentuation. 
In the lighter parts of Hamlet he is very satisfactory, always rather 
effeminate, but never offensive. His performance throughout is 
<areful, studied, and consistent, governed at every point by good 
taste, and neither adorned nor disfigured by beauties or errors of 
impulse, 


j 








, The received acting edition of the play is used, but the 

business ” of the drama is improved as much as possible. The 
scenery and dresses are not conventional, but picturesque ; and 
much care has been taken to realize the aspect of old Danish life. 
Much time, however, is lost and much noise is made in setting the 
great scenes, and unless these defects of stage-management can be 
got rid of, the tragedy will have to be cut up into “tableaux,” by 
using the act-drop, on the French plan. Several front scenes on 
the first night were almost spoilt by the stage tumult behind. 

With the exception of Miss Elsworthy, who played the Queen, 
Miss Kate Terry, who played Ophelia, and Mr. H. Widdicombe, 
who played the first gravedigger, the various characters of the play 
were very poorly represented. 

The Princess’s Theatre is now almost the only house in London 
which is conducted with some regard for a London audience. Two 
or three nights a week at least, the “star” drama and actors are 
put on the shelf, and we are treated to a little variety. This 
week we have had a revival of the “Corsican Brothers” (by 
royal command), with Mr. Vining as the twins, and Mr. Walter 
Lacy as Chateau Renaud. The version used is the one which Mr. 
Charles Kean made popular—a translation by Mr. Boucicault. 
Mr. Vining’s embodiment of the brothers Dei Franchi was solid 
and agricultural-looking. A manager who plays all parts must 
sometimes make mistakes, and we cannot congratulate Mr. Vining 
and royalty, except on the general presentment of the drama. 

His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman has appeared as a dramatist 
this week at an amateur charitable performance given at St. 
James’s Hall. The little piece—an old literary effort of the 
Cardinal’s, written in 1833 for the English College at Rome—con- 
tained old stage materials and very fair dialogue. As it can never 
be well acted by amateurs, and is hardly strong enough for the 
regular stage, the Cardinal will never see justice done to it. 

Greenwich, now a populous suburb of London and a town much 
patronised by holiday visitors, was presented with a light and 
elegant theatre on Wednesday night, after having been without one 
for more than a quarter of a century. The opening of a new 
theatre here would not be worthy of much notice if the entertain- 
ment provided had not been essentially a London entertainment, 
The house differs in no respect from the Strand or the Olympic ; 
its size is perhaps half way between the two, and it has an attract- 
ive and refined company of actors who play vaudevilles, burlesques, 
and sentimental dramas. The chief piece provided for the opening 
is a new burlesque by Mr. F. C. Burnand, called “ Faust and 
Imogene,” which has been put upon the stage almost with old 
Lyceum brilliancy. Since the former theatre was burnt down, the 
Greenwich railway has been built ; and Mr. Sefton Parry (the 
proprietor) is wise in recognising this fact and all that it brings 
in its train. The Old Kent-road is now a street eight or ten 
miles long, with the Haymarket Theatre at one end and the 
Greenwich theatre at the other. Wigs, dresses, some of the 
actors, authors, and scenery are provided from the Bow-street 
market, and nothing is done to give a local character to the 
house, because the town has no longer a local character, The 
theatre will hold about twelve hundred people ; and it was nearly 
full on Wednesday night, but we failed to discover a sailor or a 
Greenwich pensioner amongst the audience. 

A new low comedian, Mr. Thomas Thorne, who has been trained 
at the Surrey Theatre, was tried at the Strand on Monday night in 
a weak, old-fashioned, personation farce by Mr. Byron. His 
talent is small, and of a cockney music-hall order. 


The Webster and Boucicault quarrel is now happily dying away, 
at least from the public gaze, though it will long smoulder in 
private. Mr. Boucicault has published the following letter :— 


‘‘Mr. Webster, in his reply to my letter, admits my statements. If 
I decline to notice or to imitate his epistolary style, it will, I trust, 
serve to prove the general propriety of mine. He has, however, 
introduced other and irrelevant statements, two of which I beg your 
favour to dispose of. I never availed myself of my absence in America 
for seven years to bar any debt. On my return to this country, in 
1860, I paid all claims against me, without question as to their justness 
or unjustness; and many I paid that could have been contested had 
they not been tarned into debts of honour by the Statute of Limita- 
tions. I am obliged to say that this matter was publicly investigated 
at my late bankruptcy, and cited to my credit—a fact well known to 
Mr. Webster when he dispersed his calumnies without selecting his 
facts. He states that he has held an I O U of mine for £200 since 
the year 1853. If he will search further, be should be able to find a 
score of similar documents, representing casual transactions, and spread 
over the ten previous years, but which, with careless reliance, I pre- 
sumed he had destroyed. If this document truly represented a debt 
owing by me to Mr. Webster, is it credible that during a period of two 
years, from 1860 to 1862, when his weekly payments to me were 
frequently from £300 to £400, he should never have reminded me of 
this I O U, nor suggested that such a debt was owing? While, 
remembering my fortunate and opportune career at the Adelphi, there 
may be some who will ask if Mr. Webster owes me nothing, and if his 
present and past conduct towards me represents his usual way of 
meeting such obligations? Meanwhile, I reflect with pleasure that I 
have never, by word or act, molested or interfered with him; nor, 
indeed, have I paid any attention to his singular and restless animosity, 
until obliged by his uncalled-for display of it to do so.” 


Mr. Boucicault has had the best of the quarrel. 


Mr. John Oxenford is translating a new German play for Miss 
Bateman, written by Herr Mozenthal, the author of “ Deborah,” 
or “Leah.” It refers to a medizval period of Italian history. 
After Miss Bateman has finished her present engagement im 
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“Leah” (her “last few weeks” are now announced) she will take 
a holiday, and the new play will probably not be produced before 
the autumn. The “Dead Heart” will most likely be revived to 
fill up the interval. 

Mr. Oxenford is also translating Casimir Delavigne’s “Don John 
of Austria” for Mdlle. Stella Colas, and it will very shortly be 
produced at the Princess’s. 








Founpations for the Albert Memorial are being laid in Hyde-park, 
vis-d-vis with the Horticultural Gardens. The work will be completed 
by Mr. Kelk in four years, and the cost is to be £120,000. The 
foundation stone will be laid in August with great state. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, K.G., President of the 
Society of Arts, has been pleased to appoint Friday, the 24th of June, 
at three o’clock, to present the medals and prizes awarded during the 
present session. The presentation will take place at Willis’s Rooms. 


WE (Scotsman) understand that the eminent sculptor and our 
townsman, Mr. Calder Marshall, R.A., has been commissioned by her 
Majesty to execute one of the large sculptural groups for the Prince 
Consort Memorial about to be erected in Hyde-park. 


SoME interesting discoveries have been made at Pompeii in a house 
which was being built at the time of the catastrophe. This house 
contained a large deposit of Egyptian marble, now brought to light, 
and valued at 50,000f. On the ground floor the remains of a magni- 
ficent bed have been found; the wood-work is burnt away, but the 
bronze ornaments are in perfect preservation, consisting of a lion’s 
claws which formed the legs, and geese’s heads which adorned the 
top. This bed is now to be constructed according to its original design. 
The blocks of marble are to be used for plinths to the most valuable 
tatues of the museum. 





Mr. Epwin James has turned friar, in the amateur theatrical line, 
having taken the part of Friar Lawrence in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
at New York, on the occasion of the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth. 


In a lawsuit, in which M. B. Ullman, the entrepreneur of the 
Carlotta Patti concerts is concerned, the vouchers of the moneys 
derived from these continental concerts have been called into court. 
From them we learn that from the 7th of January to the 7th of April 
the proceeds of the tour have been 221,395 francs—upwards of 
£9,000. To this total Brussels has produced 10,000 francs in three 
concerts ; Belgium altogether, 24,000; Amsterdam, in nine concerts, 
45,000 ; Cologne, in one concert, 7,000; Aix-la-Chapelle, Ellerfield, 
and similar towns, about 4,000 each. Mdlle. Patti’s honorarium 
for the three months amounts to about 80,000 francs.—The Orchestra. 








SCIENCE. 








Tne memoir lately presented to the Académie des Sciences by | 


MM. Bussy and Buignet has just been completed. The researches 
of these chemists extended to the action of various salts of 
mercury on hydrocyanic acid, and that of the latter on water. 
The results may be thus briefly stated :—1. When hydrocyanic acid 
is mixed with water, the temperature is diminished, and the volume 
of the liquid contracts. 2. The maximum result is produced by 
a mixture of three equivalents of water and one of hydrocyanic 
acid. 3. That aqueous hydrocyanic acid possesses a great power 
of dissolving corrosive sublimate, and that during the solution of 
the latter the temperature is raised. 4. That this affinity is suffi- 
ciently powerful to convert the protochloride into the perchloride, 
but that it is only manifested in the presence of water, and gives 
rise to no special cyanic compound. 5. That other mercurial salts 
diminish the boiling point of hydrocyanic acid. 6. In certain 
cases, the tendency of the action exercised by a solution may be 
to separate the hydrocyanic acid in the form of a subnatant 
stratum ; and finally, that the quantity of acid thus separated has 
no relation to the affinity of the salt employed in the water. 

It would appear, from the carefully-conducted investigations of 
M. Heffelseim, that the heart recoils after every contraction, some- 
what in the same manner as a cannon which has just been fired. 
The writer states, that the moment the ventricles contract and 
pour their volume of blood into the aorta and pulmonary artery 
the double liquid jet which is thus produced necessarily determines 
a movement of the heart in the opposite direction—that is to say, 
an actual recoil movement at every pulsation. The reason why, 
during its contraction, it assumes its proper position, is that the 
elasticity of the surrounding structures neutralizes the effect of the 
recoil. 

Sir R. Murchison has presented a copy of his new geological 
map of England to the French Academy. In this chart several 
new features may be observed, and among the rest considerable 
information regarding the Permian formation of the North-west. 

It would seem that electricity as a curative agent is gradually 
stealing into the laboratories and surgeries of medical men. A 
novel, and (if true) a most important application of it has just 
been discovered by M. Namias. The latter has found that in 
that fearfully destructive malady, “ Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys,” electricity causes the elimination of urea from the glands. 
A greater step in the cure of the disease could hardly have 
been made. Urea is the substance which by its conversion into 
carbonate of ammonia produces the cerebral symptoms ; and if a 
means of eliminating it has been arrived at, medicine may con- 
gratulate itself on the circumstance. M. Namias states, that the 








———. 


additional secretion of the urea is accompanied by an increase ip 
the quantity of albumen, but considers this of little importance, 

MM. Vitray and Desmartis have arrived at the conclusion that 
the vegetable parasites of plants may attack man, and hence they 
suppose that the oidiwm which has committed such havoc upon 
the vine has been the cause of many of the forms of zymotic dis- 
eases which have appeared since it first Reaara itself. It ma 
be objected that the two plants O.idiwm Tuckert [that of the vine} 
and O. albicans are two distinct species ; but it must be remem- 
bered that they are of the same family and genus, and that they 
both develop a contagious disease which is frequently epidemic. 

A number of fossil shells has been sent over from Thibet by 
M. Desmazures. The specimens were collected at a place called 
Kou-chou, at a considerable elevation. They were found in the 
adjacent rocks and embedded in the water-worn pebbles of the 
river. They belong to the genus terebratula, and have been iden- 
tified as 7’. cuboides, 7’. reticularis, and 7. pugnus. The formation 
to which they belong is supposed by M. de Beaumont to be the 
Devonian, which is so generally distributed over the globe. 

A very beautiful and interesting process of chemical engraving 
has been devised by M. Dulos. A copper plate, on which the 
design has been traced with lithographic ink, is taken and sub- 
mitted to the action of a galvanic pile, which causes a deposit of 
iron on the parts untouched by the ink; the ink having been 
removed by means of benzine, the white parts of the design are 
represented by the layer of iron, and the black by the copper itself ; 
the plate is then plunged into a bath of cyanide of silver under a 
galvanic current, and the silver is deposited on the copper only. 
In this condition mercury is poured over the plate, which attaches 
itself to the silvered portions only, appearing in relief, and taking 
the place of the lithographic ink. Then an imprint is taken in 
plaster or melted wax, the cast of which presents the counterpart 
of the projections of mercury, and gives a kind of copper-plate 
engraving. Of course this cast would be unable to bear the 
pressure of the press, but by metallizing the mould an exact 
reproduction is obtained. ' 

Dr. Tilbury Fox and Mr. Erasmus Wilson are at war concerning 
the nature of the fungi producing skin diseases. The former 
maintains, in accordance with truths already established, that the 
growths in question are essentially vegetable ; the latter regards 
them as being modified ecderonic or skin tissues. There can be 
little doubt of the accuracy of Dr. Fox’s views. , 

The practical advantages of the mechanical puddlers now in 
operation at the forges of Haute-Marne may be summed up as 
follows :—1. The consumption of fuel, per ton of iron made, 1s 
considerably reduced ; 2. The work is accelerated, and the pro- 
duction of each furnace increased; 3. The cost of labour 1s 
diminished ; 4. Although the waste in puddling is not directly 
diminished, it is reduced in the reheating; 5. The quality of the 
iron is immensely improved. slated 

It has been stated that Dr. Grusselback, of the University of 
Upsala, lately restored to activity a snake which had been frozen 
to torpidity for ten years. It is also reported that he proposed to 
the Swedish Government to experiment on criminals. He proposes 
to reduce the individual to complete torpor by the gradual applica- 
tion of cold, and to resuscitate him after a year or two. bas 

M. Flourens has written a work condemnatory of Mr. Darwin's 
doctrines ; it has been published by MM. Garnier, fréres, of Paris. 





SANTIAGO AND VALPARAISO Rarnway.—A valuable account of the 
Santiago and Valparaiso Railway has been given before the — 
of Civil Engineers by Mr. Lloyd, the engineer who has og ae 
that line. The original proposition for the railway was made by Mr. 
Wheelwright, an American, in 1850; and in 1852 an Act of Congress 
was obtained by a company of Chilian capitalists. The line on leaving 
Valparaiso follows the coast north-easterly for three miles, cutting 
through projections of syenitic rock; it then diverges to the - pa 
the valley of La Vina del Mar, and crosses the ravine of Paso I ng 
thence along the Quilpere river, involving deep cuttings, heavy © ra 
bankments, and considerable wrought-iron viaducts, the agree 
some places being as high as 1 in 50. Continued onward, the : : 
crosses the Limache and ascends the San Pedro, passing throug ia 
space of the Andes by a tunnel of 1,600 feet, mainly through iP aae 
and trap. Beyond the San Pedro tunnel the Jine descenas the ; ne 
Way, and passes Quillota on “the Aconcagua, up the valley of hohe of 
the railway runs for twenty miles, and then, diverging into t aienh 
the Tabon, a decline commences at Llaillay, having @ maximum gra as 
of 1 in 44} for a distance of 3}, and with eighteen curves In an *6 Ee 
gate length of a mile and a half, the railway running — feet 
abrupt and rugged sides of the mountains at an elevation of : A 000 
with the rocky cliffs towering above it to the height of nearly 2s 
feet. The descent into Santiago is effected through the gee ihe 
tortuous valley of San Ramon, and across the Batuco lake an 
Mapocho river, the total length of the railway being 114 miles. 


Science has lately sustained a loss in the death of Dr. Maeno: 
who, as a practical chemist and experimental philosopher, » French 
rially contributed to the advance of modern science. agg his 
by birth, he adopted England as his country, and, after Ie inn 
examination as a surgeon, devoted himself to chemical expe = the 
in which, for a time, he was associated with the late Dr. Ure, 3” he 
last edition of whose “ Dictionary of the Arts and Mannfactars® sing 
has largely contributed. He gave important evidence hed on the 
character before the Committee of the House of Commons 5 eck 
Adulteration of Food, and has left behind him many see ou ear 
on chemistry. Dr, Normandy died on the 10th inst., in the y 
of his age. 
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To Puriry Inrectious Arr.—At the late meeting of the British 
Scientific Association at Newcastle, Dr. Richardson said the best way 
to destroy organic poison in rooms was to place iodine in a small 
box with a perforated lid. During the epidemic of the small-pox in 
London, he had seen this used with great benefit. Though not so 
powerful as chlorine or bromine, we may remark, iodine is Jess offen- 
sive and not quite so injurious to gilding or other metal work. Dr. 
Murray Thompson said charcoal was now used in the hospitals in India 
with beneficial effect. It was hung up in bags from the rafters. 


Tue Messrs. Howard, of Bedford, the celebrated agricultural 
machine-makers, have won the gold medal and the £100 prize at the 
international competition of steam cultivators held near Paris. The 
Duc de Persigny distributed the prizes and delivered an address. 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Goop news for promoters ; good news for the operators in 
stocks and shares—the Bank Directors on Thursday reduced the 
rate of discount to 7 per cent. ; and we shall, therefore, probably 
have another brisk round game of speculation. This time, how- 
ever, it will be a small round game, and will not, perhaps, last 
over a month or six weeks, for Indian and other engagements are 
likely to interfere with any permanent reduction in the minimum, 
and if it should go even another 1 per cent. lower, there must 
shortly be a serious reaction upwards. Fine weather and good 
crops will render the action of the money market less dangerous 
than it would otherwise be, but still it is not to be supposed that 
we shall, as in former days, have cheap money in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term—the range being expected to run at least 
from 6 to 9 during the remainder of the year. 

The occasional pressure, however, which has been experienced 











has been so wonderfully borne, that men congratulate themselves, | 


while incurring losses, that they have not been denuded of the whole 
of their previous profits. The alteration was fully anticipated, and 
has, therefore, occasioned no great sensation, but it will, for the 
moment, effect two objects—viz., the temporary support of prices 
at the Stock Exchange, and the better placing of many of the 
securities of new companies. The public, notwithstanding, after 
the recent warnings, will be slow to rush into new adventures 
unless they are of a first-class character, and supported by names 
of undoubted respectability. The result of this will be so far 
satisfactory, inasmuch as if any undertakings of reputation are 
brought forward, they will acquire the necessary capital, and not 
be choked by the fungi of small speculative projects which have 
recently overspread the neighbourhood of Bartholomew-lane and 
Capel-court. 


adventurers would ensure a success commensurate with the risk and 
trouble attendant upon its organization. The next few days will 
without doubt determine the fact whether there will be a revival 
of joint-stock enterprise worthy in the least of comparison with 
the past. 


We had proceeded thus far with our observations when intelli- 
gence arrived that the Bank of France has not waited even a day, 
but has at once reduced their terms of accommodation to 6 per cent. 
This plainly shows the feeling entertained on the other side of the 
Channel in relation to the current resources of the money market. 
The event will, perhaps, be equally encouraging to the men of 
business on the French Bourse as to their confréres in London. If 
one thing more than another could give a lift to ephemeral enter- 
prise, it would be this celerity of movement by the Council of the 
Bank of France. And if it is not calculated to precipitate renewed 
dealings in stocks and shares, it will have the direct effect of making 
money much cheaper, not only in the London, but also the pro- 
vincial markets, The announcement, though it came in the late 
hours of Thursday afternoon, told with considerable effect in 
the neighbourhood of Lombard-street. It was immediately said 
that the Bank of England rate would have to drop to 6, 
and that next week would see the alteration carried out. Al- 
though we should not feel inclined to predict this ourselves 
—notwithstanding the Bank statement made up to Wednesday is 
in every respect couleur de rose—it may possibly occur, and if it 
should, a fresh reaction would be nearer than imagined. Whatever 
shall come to pass, it is quite certain such was the superabundance 
of money late on Thursday, that first-class bills were negotiated at 
63 and 6}, and that in a few exceptional arrangements 6} was the 
highest figure ; and the sudden mutation from the Bank rate, which 
was 7 per cent. in the morning, to 6$ per cent., which may 
fairly be considered the average, in the afternoon, forcibly demon- 
strates that the prospects of easiness have increased within the last 
forty-eight hours. The joint-stock banks, if they cannot for the 
next week or two extract the extreme terms of profits obtained 
the last four or five weeks, will be able to employ their available 


| balances with greater freedom and less risk than hitherto. 


| 


The next consideration is—the Bank of England having re- | 


duced their rate of discount—will the Bank of France follow the 
same course? It appears to be thought that it will, and that we 
shall now see the principle of a reduction in the terms for accom- 
modation become more general throughout the Continent. Before, 
however, allowing that the rate if so favourably affected will re- 
main in that condition, it must be remembered that we are 
approaching the period when the silk and oil crops exercise their 
influence by drawing supplies from the Bank of France into the 
departments—where it is completely absorbed for a month or two. 
The transition, nevertheless, from high rates to low rates, though 
the latter may not last for any lengthened time, will be sufficiently 
agreeable to those whose engagements are maturing ; and, since 


the latest advices from America indicate that the old struggle | 


between the North and South will not be prematurely terminated, 
the value of money will not be regulated by any sudden resump- 
tion of external trade. 

What is most desired is the solution of the Dano-German question, 
which, in a financial as well as a political point of view, prejudices 
the future prospect of affairs more than any other imbroglio. If 
that could be arranged, the clouds which have so long obscured 
the horizon would speedily disperse. The uncertainty which pre- 


vails with regard to this topic is imperilling trade in a great degree, | 


and the effect will be perceived in quarters where it is least ex- 
pected, if any serious delay is allowed to intervene. The entire of 
the north of Europe must suffer from the prostration of its energies ; 
and, apart from the considerations involved, its business being 
young and requiring tender nursing, it will take even now two or 
three years to ensure a recovery. Were the Congress to be fortu- 
nate enough to arrive at an adjustment of the existing difficulties, 
one of the great drawbacks to rapid recovery would be removed. 
The effect of the reduction of the Bank rate upon the prices of 
Stocks and shares was, as we anticipated last week, of a rather 
hegative character. It gave increased confidence in commercial 
circles, but it did very little to stimulate quotations either inside 
or outside the precincts of the Stock Exchange. Although the 
Supply of capital was good both at the Bank and in the open mar- 
ket, the operators in the leading shares and fancy securities were 
quite content to rest upon their oars, and cast about to see in 
reality which way the land stood. Perhaps it will be requisite to 
tide over another account before an excitement can be got up to 
test the capacity of the markets for transactions similar to those 
which recently gave such buoyancy to values. Respecting the 
future operations of promoters, it is yet too early to predict what 
they will do to endeavour to restore the exhausted energies of 
Speculation. The weather is too fine for outdoor recreation, the 
boxes of the brokers and the public are too full to admit of fresh 
issues ; and it is, after all, very questionable whether the best of 





The principle of bank amalgamation continues to make progress. 
The two old established private banks of Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, 
& Co. and Messrs. Hanburys, Lloyds, & Co. have united, the 
respective partners retaining their interests as before. Beiny next- 
door neighbours, the alteration can be accomplished with very little 
inconvenience. It is believed, other arrangements of a similar 
character are on foot; but the direct preliminaries have not yet 
been completed. These will involve the junction of some of the 
new limited liability banks. 








Arter it was intimated that the Bank rate was reduced, there was a 
more active enquiry formoney. The rates gradually receded till about 
6} per cent. was the firm rate for three months’ bills, The Joint- 
Stock Banks did not obtain more than 6} per cent., but some en- 
deavoured to stand out for 63. 


Tue Bank account exhibits great strength in the bullion and the 
reserve. The amount of gold sent in last week was about £460,000. 
£53,000 were again sent in on Thursday. 


Tue tone of the markets for stocks and shares is comparatively 
good; but there is not that buoyancy that some augured from 4& 
reduction of the rates. Consols for money, 91% to {; for the account, 
90? to } ex.-diy. 

ForEIGN securities steady, without much variation, Fora day or 
two there may be partial activity. 


RaiLway shares quiet. Bank and credit shares supported. The 
markets for these latter will improve after the sports at Epsom have 
concluded. 


Tux Maritime Credit Company have given notice that the list of 
applications for shares will be closed on Wednesday, the 1st of June, 
for London, and on Thursday, the 2nd of June, for the country. 
Considering the very onerous terms which it has been possible hitherto 
to impose on borrowers, even where the best descriptions of maritime 
security have been given, on account of the business of lending on 
this class of property being in few hands, we are glad to see that the 
advantages offered by this company are fully appreciated, and that the 
shares have already reached a premium. ‘The company will, we trust, 
effect a considerable reduction on the rates now charged for this kind 
of loan, so necessary to the development of commerce, and still 
secure a large dividend. 

At a meeting of the European Assurance Society, held May 24, 
Mr. H. Wickham Wickham, M.P., in the chair, the report of the 
directors was unanimously adopted. The new life and guarantee 
premiums amounted to £26,896. The total premiums received during 
the year amounted to £153,586. The following is an extract from the 
directors’ report :—“ In accordance with the provisions of the society's 
special Act of Parliament, the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury appointed an inspector, who examined the books and accounts 
and investigated the securities held by the society, and your directors 
feel much pleasure in being able to state that since he made his report 
to the Treasury a very large increase has taken place in the guarantee 
of Government officials.” 


Tue Freehold and General Investment Company (Limited) have 
issued a prospectus, from which it appears the objects of this company 
are to purchase, from time to time, such freehold or leasehold property 
in London and its neighbourhood as may present special capabilities 
of improvement. The capital of £250,000 is to be raised by the issue 


| of 10,000 shares of £25 each. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE.* 


Waar with German transcendentalism and French mysticism, 
we English ought in time to know something about our own 
Shakespeare. Of course, we are naturally a very dull race, not 
worthy to have been gifted with such a genius ; indeed, the Ger- 
mans have sometimes had the modesty to say that Shakespeare 
really belongs much more to them than to us. Of course, we were 
quite ignorant of the wonderful man who had been born in our 
midst until certain Teutonic critics, at the close of last century, 
found out the fact, and introduced to us our own deserted child. 
It is true that since then we have become a little more enlightened : 
still, our insular heaviness lingers obstinately, and France, moved 
with pity at the sight, is resolved to try her hand, for it is really 
sad that poor Williams—the “divine” offspring of a race of 
Beeotians—should be so scurvily treated in the land of his birth. 
Behold, therefore, Monsieur-Herr Fechter—Frenchman and German 
in one—playing Hamlet, with new scenery and unheard-of spectral 
effects ; Malle. Stella Colas acting Juliet, without comprehending 
the language that she utters ; and M. Victor Hugo writing a book 
about Shakespeare, with a running commentary on the universe in 
general, larger in bulk than the text on which it is em- 
broidered. If, after this, we do not understand Shakespeare, the 
case is clearly hopeless. What more can possibly be done? Here 
is the author of ‘‘ Les Misérables,” fresh from a journey into the 
very depths and altitudes of the empyrean—newly arrived from all 
the Entities and all the Inanities—with a volume about Shake- 
speare in his hand ; and he assures us English that Voltaire was 
wrong, and that Shakespeare was really a very great man: a little 
“too English,” perhaps, and in truth sinning in this respect “so 
far as to partake in a certain measure of the hypocrisies of a pre- 
tended national history” (whatever that may mean) ; yet, on the 
whole, wanting very little of being “ European,” and peculiarly 
adapted for receiving the distinguished consideration of French- 
men, inasmuch as—probably foreseeing the wars of the Revolution 
—he calls France “the soldier of God.” If you wish to know the 
grounds of this faith in Williams recently developed in France, open 
the book which M. Hugo has just snatched for you out of the abyss 
of his mental consciousness, and you will learn—besides a little 
about everything, from Chaos to the new empire in Mexico—one 
or two things about Shakespeare which, we will be bound to say, 
you never suspected before: as, for instance, that “ Macbeth is 
hunger, the hunger of ten monsters, which is always possible in 
man,’ —that “ Othello is the night,” who, “‘ wishing to kill, does 
so with a pillow,”—and that Cordelia expresses “ maternity of the 
daughter towards the father.” How great should be our knowledge 
of Shakespeare after such revelations ! 

Seriously speaking, this book of M. Hugo’s is an impertinence. 
It is more than that ; it is a pretence. The author was apparently 
desirous of expounding some of his transcendental thoughts about 
Liberty, Progress, Democracy, the Ideal, the Absolute, &c., and 
seems to have considered that he could more readily gain the 
attention of the English public by tacking to his visions the name of 
Shakespeare. The real hero of the work is M. Victor Hugo—the 
real subject, whit he thought “forty years ago,” and what he 
thinks now. Shakespeare is a mere episode in a volume which 
bears his name as its hero. You might cut him out like an 
excrescence, and the book would show no sign of having been 
maimed. M.Hugo has a mind to let the world, and more espe- 
cially the English people, know what he thinks about mystical 

Pantheism and French Democracy ; and he chooses Shakespeare for 
a stalking-horse. No doubt, Pantheism and Democracy are two of 
the most serious facts of the age. They are forms of opinion about 
which, whether we agree or disagree with them, much that is pro- 
foundly interesting, grand, and noteworthy, may be said. But why 
fasten them upon Shakespeare, who was neither a mystical Pan- 
theist nor a French democrat? Let us discuss them by all means ; 
but not upon a false pretence. M. Hugo says that his book (which 
he admits ought rather to be called “ Apropos to Shakespeare,” 
though even that would not be a fit title) was written with the 
desire of introducing to the English public his son’s translation of 
our great dramatist ; but, if so, why go so far afield? Is his son’s 
translatiun so great an event that the whole universe must be 
reviewed apropos to it? Was not Shakespeare alone sufficient 
pedestal fur ‘the new translation,” but M. Hugo must needs 
make it higher by piling up Homer, Job, Auschylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Lucretius, Juvenal, Tacitus, St. John, St. Paul, Dante, Rabelais, 
and Cervantes ; the Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, and the Edda ; 
Omar, Luther, and Voltaire; Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato ; 
Cromwell, Washington, and Garibaldi ; the crimes of Russia and 
the wrongs of Poland ; the Entium Ens and the French Revolu- 
tion? M. Hugo states, in his first chapter, that when he and his 
son, twelve yeurs ago, landed in Jersey, as exiles from France, they 
sat one gloomy November day listening to the roaring of the wind 
and the sea. “All at once the son raised his voice, and asked the 
father, ‘What thinkest thou of this exile?’ ‘That it will be long.’ 
How dost thou reckon to fill it up?’ The father answered, ‘I 
shall look on the Ocean’” (with a capital O). The son, without 
being disrespectful, seems to have thought this rather a lazy way of 
filling up the leisure of a long exile ; so, on being questigned as to 
his own projects, he replied, “I shall translate Shakespeare.” The 
fruit of that resolution has recently been given to the world ; and 





* William Shakespeare. By Victor Hugo. 1 English * 


: Authorized English Translation b 
A. Baillot. London: Hurst & Blackett. “ a nee we 














the father, tired of looking on the ocean, thinks his son’s perform- 
ance a good opportunity for foisting on the English public his 
notions of things in general, under a colourable pretext of writing a 
dissertation on Shakespeare in particular. 

In the earlier part of this strange volume, some twenty pages 
are devoted to a slight sketch of Shakespeare’s life. Later in the 
work, about fifty pages (with considerable digressions) are given to 
the criticism of a few of the poet’s plays. Add to these some 
twenty or thirty pages scattered up and down the book, and you 
have all, with the exception of a casual allusion or two, often 
violently dragged in, that can be held in any way to apply to 
Shakespeare, out of a volume of 366 pages. The rest is devoted to the 
enunciation of M. Hugo’s ideas in politics and religion. We should 
the less object to the trick by which we are taken in if the small 
portion assigned to Shakespeare were at all worthy of the subject. 
But this is very far from being the case. Setting apart a few 
passages of gorgeous oratory, the criticism is a mere wash of senti- 
mentalism, shallowness, and pretence ; and the biographical sketch 
is only remarkable for crowding within a small compass an *incre- 
dible amount of impertinent assumption and downright ignorance, 
M. Hugo records as facts the merest traditions ; he professes to 
tell us the exact time, occasion, and manner, of Shakespeare’s and 
Anne Hathaway's imprudence ; he asserts that the poet “ put 
aside” his wife, of which there is no proof ; he relates without the 
slightest misgiving the ill-authenticated and doubtful story of his 
holding horses at the playhouse door, and adds the remarkable 
statement that “ this business of taking care of horses at the doors 
existed in London in the last century, and it formed then a kind of 
small band or corps that they called ‘Shakespeare’s boys ;’” he 
describes the stage contrivances of Elizabeth's days (which, no 
doubt, were simple and uncouth enough) by quoting the devices of 
the clowns in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” when playing 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe ;” he says that the mise en scdne im that 
mock drama was “a gloomy anticipation of Dante ;” he athrms— 
we know not upon what ground—that Shakespeare’s first play was 
“ Pericles,” and that “he used to write on -flying sheets ;” he 
repeats, as if it were a certainty, the scandalous story about Shake- 
speare and Mrs. Davenant; he hints that in 1613 the dramatist 
was in difliculties, and compelled to mortgage his house at Stratford, 
though all that we know of his latter years proves that he was then 
a prosperous gentleman ; he avers that Queen Elizabeth never took 
any notice of Shakespeare, though there is good reason to believe 
that she recognized both him and his plays ; he implies that Dryden 
depreciated his great predecessor, whereas it is well known that he 
enthusiastically eulogised him ; and he gives us to understand—in 
the face of facts with which all cultivated Englishmen are well 
acquainted—that it was Voltaire’s raillery which stimulated us into 
taking some notice of our chief poet, who up to that time had lain 
under a cloud of obscurity! So much for M. Hugo's facts ; his 
opinions he has a right to, though they lead him to regard Ben 
Jonson as “an indifferent cSmic poet,” and Malone as “an 
imbecile.” What we object to is the fact of a man so ignorant of 
all things English presuming to instruct us about our literature and 
our national characteristics. For M. Hugo undertakes to patronize, 
not only Shakespeare, but Shakespeare’s country. His magnificent 
condescension to us is something prodigious. He will not flatter us 
—oh, no! “England is egotistical: egotism is an island” (yes, 
and a continent too, sometimes). We are unpleasantly like 
Carthage, which was only the “city of matter ;” but Shakespeare 
has made us less so. “Shakespeare modifies the English visage, 
and makes it beautiful.” Shakespeare and Wilberforce prove— 
what, we suppose, stands in great need of being proved against 
suspicious appearances to the contrary—that England has a “latent 
tenderness.” Yet she is Puritanical too. ‘A certain celibacy 
constitutes all the genius of England.” Her type is the proud, 
magnanimous, hypocritical, great, pedantic, haughty, able, prudish, 
and audacious Queen Elizabeth. “On the whole, a remarkable 
Queen and an admirable nation.” And so (vide Dedication)—“ As 
a land illustrious and free I admire her, and as an asylum I love 
her.” Are we babies, to be caught by such sugar-plums as these } 
For our parts, we prefer the honest virulence of the Marquis de 
Boissy. 

But, if M. Hugo patronises England, he slavers Shakespeare. 
He gesticulates and attitudinises before him, as a Buddhist before 
his idol. Worse than that, he endeavours to convert this healthy 
poet of the daylight—this delineator of human nature apart from 
theories—into a preacher of mystical symbolisms, as cloudy and 
unreal as those of the critic himself. We have already alluded to 
M. Hugo's eccentricities about Othello: we will here quote @ 
paragraph or two, that the reader may see we have not misstated 
the facts :— 

“ Now what is Othello? He is night. An immense fatal figure. 
Night is amorous of day. Darkness loves the dawn. The African 
adores the white woman. Desdemona is Othello’s brightness and 
frenzy ! . . . Iago near Othello is the precipice near the I 
slip. ‘This way!’ he says in a low voice. The snare advises blind- 
Deceit takes upon 


ness. The being of darkness guides the black. 
itself to give what light may be required by night. Jealousy ate 
falsehood as the blind man his dog. Iago the traitor, oppose 


whiteness and candour, Othello the negro, what can be more terrible! 
These ferocities of the darkness actin unison. These two incarnations 
of the eclipse comprise together, the one roaring, the other sneering 
the tragic suffocation of light. ; ‘cht 
“ Sound this profound thing. Othellois the night, and being mg 
and wishing to kill, what does he take to slay with ? Poison ? 
club ? the axe? the knife? No, the pillow. To killis to lull to sleep- 
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Shakespeare himself perhaps did not take this into account. The 
creator sometimes, almost unknown to himself, yields to his type, so 
much is that type a power. And it is thus that Desdemona, spouse of 
the man Night, dies stifled by the pillow, which has had the first kiss, 
and which has the last sigh.” 


“ Which has had the first kiss, and which has the last sigh.” 
There, young ladies, just come from boarding-school! there is 
something for you! Sweetly pretty, isn’t it? It is not always 
that M. Hugo writes in a style fit for young ladies to read; but 
this is quite in your way. Now, see how much we have failed to 
discern in our great man, owing to our island heaviness. 
Othello is the night, and so he kills with a pillow. ‘Shakespeare 
himself perhaps did not take this into account.” No, perhaps not ; 
but then, with all his greatness, he was an islander. Instructed by 
continental critics, we shall by-and-bye know more about him 
than he knew about himself. 

It is doubly regrettable that M. Hugo should indulge in these 
fooleries, because he can, when he pleases, write with eloquence, 
poetry, discrimination, and power. Witness the following passage, 
of which it may truly be said, that a few more such, in place of 
windy turgidities on subjects that have no connection with Shake- 
speare, would have made for this volume a reputation even in dull 
England :— 


‘Shakespeare has no reserve, no discretion, no limit, no blank. 
What is wanting in him is that) he wants nothing. No box for savings, 
no fast-day with him. He overflows like vegetation, like germination, 
like light, like flame. Yet it does not hinder him from thinking of 
you, spectator or reader, from preaghing to you, from giving you 
advice, from being your friend, like any other kind-hearted La Fon- 
taine, and from rendering you small services. You can warm your 
hands at the conflagration he kindles. 

“Othello, Romeo, Iago, Macbeth, Shylock, Richard III., Julius 
Cesar, Oberon, Puck, Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, Titania, men, 
women, witches, fairies, souls, Shakespeare is the grand distributor, 
take, take, take, all of you! Do you want more? Here is Ariel, 
Parolles, Macduff, Prospero, Viola, Miranda, Caliban. More yet? 
Here is Jessica, Cordelia, Cressida, Portia, Brabantio, Polonius, 
Horatio, Mercutio, Imogene, Pandarus of Troy, Bottom, Theseus. 
Ecce Deus, it is the poet, he offers himself, who will have me ? he gives, 
scatters, squanders himself; he is never empty. Why? He cannot 
be. Exhaustion with him is impossible. There is in him something 
of the fathomless. He fills up again, and spends himself, then recom- 
mences. He is the bottomless tub of genius. . . . . His poetry 
has the sharp perfume of honey made by the vagabond bee without a 
hive. Here prose, there verse; all furms, being but receptacles for 
the idea, suit him. This poetry weeps and laughs. The English 
tongue, a language little formed, now assists, now harms him, but 
everywhere the deep mind gushes forth translucent. Shakespeare’s 
drama proceeds with a kind of distracted rhythm ; it is so vast that it 
staggers ; it hasand gives the vertigo; but nothing is so solid as this 
excited grandeur. Shakespeare, shuddering, has in himself the winds, 
the spirits, the philters, the vibrations, the fluctuations of transient 
breezes, the obscure penetration of effluvia, the great unknown sap. 
Thence his agitation, in the depth of which is repose. It is this 
agitation in which Goethe is wanting, wrongly praised for his impas- 
siveness, which is inferiority. . . . . Shakespeare, like all great 
poets, like all great things, is absorbed by a dream. His own vegeta- 
tion astounds him; his own tempest appals him. It seems at times 
as if Shakespeare terrified Shakespeare. He shudders at his own 
depth. This is the sign of supreme intellects. It is his own vastness 
which shakes him and imparts to him unaccountable huge oscillations. 
There is no genius without waves. An inebriated savage it may be. 
He has the wildness of the virgin forest; he has the intoxication of 
the high sea.” 


This is unquestionably very brilliant writing ; and some passages 
of equal magnificence with respect to Homer, Job, Aischylus, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and Lucretius, might be quoted. But for every page of 
sterling matter we have fifty of vapid and diffuse raving. As in all 
authors who give themselves up to the intoxication of the Pantheis- 
tical idea, M. Hugo’s writings at times kindle with a sort of fierce, 
maniacal poetry, flaming out of the heart of nature, and seeming to 
Stagger between the drunkenness of the senses and the frenzy of 
religious exaltation. It is such poetry as the Corybantes might 
have sung as they leapt and tore themselves before the altar of 
Cybele, or as Orpheus might have chanted in the woods of Thrace. 
Some one has called Spinoza—certainly the greatest Pantheist 
of the modern world—“a God-drunken man.” The same 
might be said of M. Victor Hugo. But these ecstacies are per- 
petually giving place to the French love of epigram, smartness, and 
prettiness. M. Hugo now and then rushes into space on wings of 
fire, and half appals you by the voice which he flings out of the 
void ; but the next moment he pelts you with a shower of bon-bons. 
Even when he worships he grimaces. He would point an antithesis 
on entering the Holy of Holies, and is ready at any moment to 
reduce the mightiest of questions to the neatest of aphorisms. It 
1s difficult not to believe that such a writer cares more for effect 
than for truth ; and to adopt the affirmative of that proposition is 
the only explanation that can be offered for M. Hugo giving the 
hame of Shakespeare to a book in which Shakespeare is a paren- 
thesis, and M. Hugo himself the main idea. 





PERLES D’ORIENT.* 


Havine been long gleaning among the sunny fields of the East, 
M. Chatelain in this volume presents us with some of the results of 
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his labours. It is refreshing at times to turn away from the elaborate 
literatures of Europe, where everything, in spite of accidental 
varieties, wears one general aspect and character, to watch the 
sportive and somewhat capricious genius of Asia, as it flits through 
perfumed forests, or amid the sand-storms and lurid vapours of the 
desert. Authors among the Orientals are oftener poets than any- 
thing else, and it is from the poets chiefly that the Chevalier de 
Chatelain has derived his materials. We like bis mode of dealing 
with the subject. He is a sort of La Fontaine, with a considerably 
wider range than the old fabulist of Champagne was able to take ; 
and at one time entertains us with the myths and legends of Hin- 
dustan, at another with those of Persia, after which he drops in 
among the Turks or Arabs, and with easy ingenuity enables them 
to speak French. He is partial, as the people of the East likewise 
are, to the reflections and apologues of Saadi, a sweet, calm philo- 
sopher, who scattered his verses like jewels over Western Asia, 
which he has rendered more beautiful by his genius. Still, Hafiz, 
with his mystic Suffeeism and impassioned love, has more that is 
in harmony with our own taste, though it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to bring him, without much violence, into the circle of playful 
and pretty things which constitute the greater part of “ Perles 
d’Orient.” Most persons remember the beautiful incident men- 
tioned by Sir John Chardin in his travels, and transplanted by 
Addison into the Spectator ; yet we may perhaps be pardoned for 
repeating it :—A derwish, arriving late one evening in the city of 
Balkh, entered by mistake into the royal palace, supposing it to be 
acaravanserai. The officer on duty at the inner gate stopped the 
holy man, and told him that the edifice was the Sultan’s palace. 
“‘ Who occupies it now ?” inquired the derwish. The officer replied 
by naming the prince. ‘ And who was found here before its pre- 
sent possessor?” “His father, such a one.”. “ And who before 
him!” “His grandfather.” “ Alas, friend,” replied the derwish, 
“‘a building which changes its masters so frequently is not a palace, 
but a caravanserai!” Exactly in this taste are many of the charm- 
ing short pieces which we find in the original portion of the volume 
before us. Some of our readers may possibly have fallen in with 
the romance of Antar, or of Hatim Tai, or with the tales of Inatulla 
of Delhi, in which Moore found the story of Lalla Rookh ; 
if so, they will be the better prepared to enjoy 


‘The Orient pearls, at random strung,” 


which with lavish hand the Chevalier de Chatelain casts before 
them. No one ever sat under a tent in the desert without hearing 
pronounced the name of Hatim Tai, the more than Bayard of the 
wilderness, whose generosity has become proverbial, whose chivalry 
is still the model which the youthful chiefs of the desert propose 
to themselves, whose steeds rivalled in swiftness and beauty those 
of the Hellenic hero before Troy. As might have been expected, 
therefore, one of his actions—though not, we admit, one of the most 
agreeable—finds a place among the present collection of “ Pearls.” 
The Sheikh had a mare, the admiration of the whole Arabian 
peninsula, for her lightness, fleetness, and symmetry. Her fame, 
like that of her master, spreading over the whole East, reached at 
length the palace of the Greek Emperor at Constantinople. “I 
will ask her of Hatim,” said this greedy prince, “and, if he deserve 
the character which report attributes to him, he will give her to 
me.” Forthwith an ambassador, attended by a numerous retinue, was 
despatched to the Arab chief. A deluge of rain—a rare thing in 
the wilderness—had converted the whole country into a quagmire, 
so that when the ambassador reached the Sheikh’s tent, no little 
difficulty was experienced in providing him with suitable enter- 
tainment. Next morning, according to custom, the ambassador 
explained his business, and described in glowing colours his master’s 
desire and anxiety to possess that renowned mare, which was 
known throughout the world as the Pride of the Desert. “Alas!” 
exclaimed Hatim, “it is impossible I should comply with the 
Emperor's wish—for you ate her last night! Had you told me 
when you arrived, I would have spared her; but, having nothing 
else at hand worthy of setting before you, she was killed and 
roasted for your supper.” This is very like the story of the Falcon 
in Boccaccio. 

In his “Zadig, or the Book of Fate,” Voltaire has deli- 
neated, in his pointed and striking manner, several amusing 
characteristics of Oriental life; and in “Candide” he has 
ridiculed the optimism which prevails generally with sincere 
Mohammedans. Among the “ Pearls” we find a story intended 
to enforce the belief in optimism, constructed of incidents 
resembling those found in “Zadig.” A pious man setting 
forth on a journey, mounted on an ass, takes with him the Book of 
the Law to study as he travels along, a lamp by which to read it 
in the evening, and a cock to awaken him by its crowing a little 
before day. After proceeding a considerable distance, he arrives 
towards nightfall at a village, and demands hospitality ; but no one 
will receive him, for which reason he is compelled to take up his 
abode for the night in a neighbouring forest, where, mounting into 
a tree, he seats himself comfortably on a large bough, lights his 
lamp, leans his back against the trunk, and begins to read. No 
sooner has he done this, however, than a strong gust of wind not 
only extinguishes the flame, but blows the lamp to the ground. 
“ All is for the best,” he murmurs to himself, and endeavours to 
snatch a wink of sleep. Before he can accomplish his purpose, 
however, a large famished wolf, which, unobserved, has been 
prowling about for some time, snatches up the cock, and rushes off 
with him into the depths of the wood. “God is great,” exclaims the 
traveller, “and whatever He ordains is best.” While he is still 
engaged in making this reflection, a lion springs forth from a 
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thicket, tears to pieces and devours the ass at the very foot of the 
tree, after which he stalks away to his den tosleep. “ Verily, there 
is no strength or power but in God, and whatever happens is 
according to His will.” Revolving these thoughts in his mind, the 
good man passed the night without sleep in the tree, and, when day 
was come, descended to continue his journey toilsomely on foot. 
Arriving at the inhospitable village, he learned from the inhabitant 
of a neighbouring hamlet, who happened to be passing, that a band 
of marauders had fallen suddenly upon the place in the dark, 
killed all the men, and carried away the women and children to be 
sold for slaves. The man added that these ferocious banditti had 
likewise scoured the whole country round, and slaughtered every 
wayfarer upon whom they alighted. Thanking the peasant for his 
information, the traveller resumed his journey, saying to himself, 
“ Had the wind not blown out my lamp, its light would have revealed 
my hiding-place, and I should have been slain! Had the wolf not 
eaten my cock, he would have crowed, and betrayed me to the 
robbers! Had the lion not devoured my ass, his braying would 
have done for me the same ill office! Surely, whatever happens is 
best.” In this happy frame of mind he advanced towards the East, 
and in due time reached a prince’s palace, where he was hospitably 
entertained, after which he was sent home with a strong escort, and 
many valuable presents. Long therefore did he continue his study 
of wisdom, the acme of which he believed to exist in the persuasion 
that Providence orders all things for the best. 

It would be easy to go on multiplying pleasant examples of the 
sort of entertainment to be found in M. de Chatelain’s “ Perles 
d’Orient.” ‘The verse in which they are written is free and irregular, 
and almost as easy as prose. Nothing, accordingly, refuses to fit 
into its structure, especially as the author has a wonderful facility 
in inventing all sorts of rhymes, which occasionally remind us of 
the playfulness of Butler. In the course of the work we meet 
with a few longer pieces,—some from the Hindustani, some 
from the German, and some from the English ; among the last are, 
“The Demon’s Bath,” by Mr. Patrick Scott, and “The Story of 
Azizi,” from “ Isis, an Egyptian Pilgrimage.” Another long story is 
“The Treasure of Padnamaba,” written by Sheikh Zadi, preceptor 
to the great Sultan, Murad II., of whom it is related that he used 
every morning to walk to the divan through the nursery, between 
a double row of thirty-two cradles, and that he stooped with a 
smile to kiss each infant as he passed. Murad was one of the 
greatest princes of the East, profoundly politic, and generous as he 
was wise. Yet, remarkable as was his sagacity, it was long before 
he discovered the means of husbanding his finances. However, 
roaming about one night in disguise, through the Asiatic portion 
of Stamboul, he came down at a late hour to the steps where 
people usually embark for Pera. There he found a solitary boat- 
man, whom he hailed, and was soon seated in his kaik. The 
object being to learn what was thought of him, he immediately 
entered into conversation with the boatman, and put several ques- 
tions respecting himself. ‘The Sultan is a very good prince,” 
replied the boatman ; “ but he has no one to second him, and his 
revenues are wasted in the most reckless manner.” He then went 
on to say, “If I were Wuzir, I would make him as rich as he is 
great.” ‘You are a bold fellow,” observed the Sultan; “but 
perhaps if you were to be tried you would either shrink from the 
attempt, or fail in the performance of your promise.” “ Seeing 
my poverty,” said the boatman, “you have doubtless a right to 
think so; but I would cheerfully lay down my head at his 
Majesty’s feet, if I did not succeed in what I undertook.” The 
Sultan laughed, and, at his request, was landed near the steps of 
the Serai. Next day, the boatman, to his great astonishment, was 
ordered into the Sultan’s presence. “You said, last night,” 
observed the prince, “to a gentleman whom you rowed across the 
Bosphorus, that you understood the science of finance, and were 
ready to manage the revenues of this empire. Are you still in the 
same mind, and, if so, what is your name?” “My name is 
Kuperli,” replied the undaunted boatman, “and my talents and my 
head are at your Majesty's service.” Without further ceremony, 
he was made Grand Wuzir of the Ottoman empire, and by his 
consummate prudence, and prodigious application to business, not 
only restored the finances of the country to a flourishing state, but 
managed also its political affairs with the greatest skill and success, 
enjoying throughout his life the friendship of the great Murad, and 
founding a family of ministers and statesmen second to none in 
Turkey. Had the Chevalier de Chatelain happened to light on 
this historical fact, he might have converted it into one of the most 
brilliant of his “ Perles,” which, however, are full of lustre, and 
deserve to be thoroughly examined by all who take pleasure in 
easy and lively French. 





LATE LAURELS.* 


Tue author of “ Late Laurels,” the author of “ The Small House 
at Allington,” and the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” all have 
something in common with one another, great as are the dissimi- 
larities that exist between them, and anxious as the two first 
would probably be to repudiate all connection with the last of the 
three. All, however, occupy a position totally distinct from that 
of the sensation writers of the day. Each of the trio is animated 
with the idea of painting every-day life—as it is to be seen in 
English drawing-rooms and at English breakfast-tables—from a 
pleasant and slightly cynical point of view. The difference between 





* Late Laurels. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” Two vols. Longmans. 
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the three styles is only the difference between three men of different 
character who have received a somewhat similar education. Al] 
three seem to belong to one and the same school, of which 
Mr. Trollope represents the strongest and most genial, the author 
of “* Late Laurels” the most polished and sceptical, aspect,—and 
wherein the author of ‘“ Guy Livingstone” is the coarse, material, 
and saturnine type. Mr. Anthony Trollope stands in the foremost 
place. He writes with more power, his imagination is bolder, hig 
knowledge of life greater, his touch more vigorous and healthy, 

Sut the author of “ Late Laurels,” though an inferior artist to 
Mr. Trollope, as far as general effect is concerned, is by no means 
inferior to him in several very important matters. There is nothing 
either in “ Late Laurels” or in “ Wheat and Tares” which, for 
breadth and finish combined, can compare with the loves of Lady 
Dumbello and Mr. Palliser, or with the miserable Mr. Crosbie’s 
married life. But the shadowy outlines of female character given 
us both in “ Late Laurels” and in “ Wheat and Tares,” in respect 
of delicacy of drawing and fidelity to nature, are quite as admirable 
as the more elaborate results of Mr. Trollope’s talent. Few English 
novelists, it is said, can draw a lady. The inexpressible charm of 
Sir Walter Scott’s manner usually leads his admirers to except 
him from this sweeping condemnation ; but since his time feminine 
portrait-painting has not been the chief masterpiece of the writers 
of the age. The idea of Margaret in “ Late Laurels” and of 
Rachel in “ Wheat and Tares” deserves, however, the by no means 
easily merited praise of being at least excellently conceived. 
The execution may be thinner and slighter than could be wished ; 
but certainly it is never unequal to itself. All that can be objected 
to it is that the novelist, either from timidity or caprice, has done 
little more than give his readers a glimpse of two characters, the 
thorough elaboration of which would have been worthy of Miss 
Austen. The same criticism may be passed on Nelly in “ Late 
Laurels,” who reminds us of what Grace is in “ Wheat and Tares.” 
The idea is natural and simple ; it is worked out with humour and 
truth, but it is not worked out very far. The author is content 
with what is little more than a good and delicate outline. 

The points in which books like “ Late Laurels” and “ The Small 
House at Allington” touch one another are many. Both artists 
sketch and profess to sketch the faces that pass to and fro before 
their eyes upon the very surface of society ; and the faces which 
the surface of society throws up—viewed from a reserved and critical 
standing point—are tolerably like one another. Mr. Slap, of the 
Pumps and Fountains, goes down to take his place as the life and 
soul of country houses in “ Late Laurels.” He is the fair property 
of the author, and we do not grudge the author his due. But, 
honestly speaking, he might just as well have been the property of 
Mr. Trollope. We can see no earthly reason why he should not 
with propriety belong to “ Barchester Towers” or to “ Orley 
Farm,” and be on visiting terms with the gentry there. We do not 
mean to say that the author of “ Late Laurels” has been poaching 
on Mr. Trollope’s manor. Mr. Trollope has no more right to the 
manor than his neighbours. The true account is, that little or no 
originality is required for the delineation of a thousand Mr. Slaps ; 
and that they may be picked up by a humorous and educated 
writer in as great plenty as madrepores on the south coast of 
Devonshire. No fatigue of mind is required for the invention. 
Clever and accomplished people, looking at life in something of the 
same light, will never be at a loss for figures of the kind to put 
upon their canvas. They need only set down in a spirit of good 
humour and amusement what befalls them every time they go into 
a London ball-room, and provided they meet the same acquaintances 
night after night, and report upon them with punctuality, a novel 
as original as “ Late Laurels,” or as many others of the same 
class, will be constructed almost unawares. Accordingly, this 
literary talent is not by any means the highest art, though it 1s 
admirable in its way. We have far too good an opinion of the 
powers of the two authors we have coupled together to suppose that 
they overrate their own work. A great artistic production implies 
that knowledge of human nature and human life which deep expe- 
rience of the human heart, or else the sympathy of genius, must 
supply. But what is to be seen in volumes of this description 1s 
not so much insight into character as appreciation of character. The 
critical faculty in them seems of a high order. The creative faculty, 
in the true sense of the term, is wanting. Mr. Trollope and the 
author of “ Late Laurels” no doubt are decidedly happy in the social 
instinct with which they lay hold of good subjects. Their literary 
skill is conspicuous ; what they write is very amusing, and usually 
very witty reading ; and the most fastidious caviller cannot possibly 
discover matter of offence. But when we have got all, we are sur- 
prised to find that we have not got much more than a group of 
pretty faces on paper, about which we know as much as we know 
about the pretty faces around us in everyday life. = 

The conversations of the heroes and heroines in “ Late Laurels, 
like the conversations in “ Wheat and Tares,” are excessively bright 
and clever ; but the same criticism applies to them that holds goo 
of the characters themselves. Everybody without exception talks 
as witty and well-bred men and women talk who meet each 
other at dinner, and who happen to suit one another. They are 
excellent company. They tell tolerably good stories. Their bon- 
mots are unexceptionable, and their quotations from Beranger are 
apposite and neat. When we come away, we recollect the stories 
and the bon-mots, but we cannot recollect which particular story 
belongs to which particular person. Whether it was the heroine 


with blue eyes in the pink dress, or the heroine with pink eyes = 
the blue dress, that mentioned the funny thing about the Jew, the 
bewildered listener no more remembers two hours after than he 
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remembers whether it was the Count, or Florence Vivian, or Erle 
that told him what Talleyrand said of “gratitude.” In one sense 
this is excusable and right. It is just what happens in real life. 
The most vivid conception which we carry home with us about an 
acquaintance is probably a vague feeling that we have been amused 
or bored. But it is no consummate triumph of art to write down 
in a novel an exact account of an agreeable month at a country 
house, giving the squire, the curate, the young nobleman, and the 
daughters of the county member, quite distinct and natural, and 
retailing the best possible anecdotes in a manner that would do credit 
to the best possible raconteur. Such a fact may prove and does prove 
ability and taste ; nordo we underrate the value of two such qualities. 
Fun and refinement in the writer always make the book agreeable 
and worth reading. The author of “ Late Laurels” does most un- 
doubtedly succeed as far as this. The question, however, is, whether 
such a success constitutes for a novel a worthy raison @étre. This 
question in the present day will probably be answered in the 
affirmative, nor do we desire to dispute the point. We only wish 
to guard against the admission that success—whatever its character 
—gives a manaright to hope for a permanent place among the 
world’s greatest writers. 

To the author of “ Late Laurels,” as well as to some other writers, 
this meed of praise would appear perhaps to be meted out with too 
parsimonious a hand. In answer we can only say that the works as 
yet produced by such novelists seem to be wanting in genius, in 
proportion as they themselves are wanting in earnest labour and 
serious devotion to their art. They compose with facility ; they pro- 
duce their social sketches with ease ; they become popular without 
a long apprenticeship of seclusion and toil, and the consequence is 
that the quality of their work is thin. There is not much lasting stuff 
in it, and it passes away in the current of ephemeral literature. The 
sum-total of literary capacity in the world probably does not 
diminish. What diminishes is the sum-total of literary effort and 
study. This want of industry does not, indeed, discover itself 
in any literary negligence. ‘“ Late Laurels” itself is turned out as 
taut and as trim in its literary inside as is the bright green binding 
in which Messrs. Longman have inclosed it. Paragraph after para- 
graph, epigram, and motto, are as finished and perfect as a writer 
of taste and education would care to make them. But a great work 
of genius is not accomplished without more than this—without 
inward yearnings after the realization of some dimly grasped ideal—— 
without pain, and toil, and concentration—without spiritual expe- 
riences—without deep convictions—without profound sympathies 
—without resolute self-interrogation. The author of “ Late 
Laurels,” judging from his work, might be capable of all this heroic 
inward effort if he chose ; but as yet he has not chosen. So long 
as he flinches from the choice, he will be what in “ Late 
Laurels” he has once more shown himself—a popular writer, and a 
witty and an accomplished gentleman ; but in spite of this he will 
fall short of the highest place in fiction. 





PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES.* 


“ Hora Freraves” is rather an ostentatious volume, of some- 
what miscellaneous matter, consisting of reprints of several occa- 
sional papers by the late Mr. Kemble, the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, an essay by Dr. Latham, and a longer dissertation by Mr. 
Franks, of the British Museum, the latter illustrated with a num- 
ber of useful plates of antiquities. This latter, notwithstanding that 
it bears the rather modest title of “ Description of the Plates,” is the 
most valuable article in the volume, though we are not inclined to 
accept without hesitation all the theories which are propounded in 
it, one of which may be said to be new. Mr. Franks has brought 
together what he considers to be a new class of antiquities found 
in our islands, which he calls late Celtic, and believes to have 
belonged to the period extending from about 200 years before 
Christ to the close of the first century of the Christian era. He 
recognizes in them a peculiar style of ornamentation, which he 
thinks is dissimilar to those found in the remains of any other 
race but the Celtic. Undoubtedly, his remarks, and, above all, 
his examples, are curious. Nevertheless, we confess that we do 
not feel conviction. In the first place, we are by no means satisfied 
that all the examples he has brought together belong to one class 
or to one period. In some of them, especially in the fibule and 
the hair-pins, we think we trace Roman or imitation of Roman 
art. The Roman hair-pins were made for a particular mode of 
arranging the hair which prevailed among the Romans, and for a 
particular costume, both of which appear to have been imitated 
by the people who lived with them and who came after them ; but 
we have no reason for supposing that these fashions existed among 
the inhabitants of the British isles before the Roman period. Mr. 
Franks states that “ the only designs at all similar, of which the 
origin is certain, are to be found in early Irish manuscripts,” and 
in some manuscripts written in the north of England during the 
Anglo-Saxon period. As these works belong to a date long 
after the Roman period, we do not at all understand how this 
proves that the objects which resemble them in design must be 
referred to a period before the Romans came into the island, 
or some eight or nine hundred years ere the manuscripts were 
Written. On the contrary, it seems rather to show that they are of 
recent, and not of very early, date. 





* Hore Ferales ; or, Studies in the Archeology of the Northern Nations. By 
the late John M. Kemble. Edited by R. G. Latham, M.D., and A, W. Franks. 
London : Lovell Reeve & Co, 
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We should be inclined to arrive at the same conclusion, namely, 
that they are not of the very early date, from the use of enamel. 
Some of Mr. Franks’s arguments appear to us to be not at all con- 
clusive, and such is certainiy the case with his suggestions regarding 
the presence of enamel in these supposed Celtic ornaments. The 
only classical author, as he acknowledges, who mentions the art of 
enamelling is Philostratus, who flourished at the beginning of the 
third century, and who speaks of this art as being peculiar to the 
“barbarians” who lived on or by the ocean—rov¢ ty 'Qeeavis 
BapBdpovg. This, Mr. Franks thinks, must refer to the Celtic 
population of the British islands. On the contrary, we doubt if 
the Greek phrase would bear this interpretation, but think that it 
signifies the maritime districts of the Continent bordering on the 
ocean, and that the French antiquaries were not far wrong when 
they interpreted it as having reference to Gaul. Philostratus 
speaks of it as an art practised in his time, and as something new, 
and not generally known. Now, we have no work of art known to 
be Celtic which is enamelled, whereas we have plenty of examples 
of enamelling in the manufactures of the Teutonic peoples of a later 
period, Alemannic, or Francic, or Anglo-Saxon, which would lead 
us to believe that it was a Teutonic rather than a Celtic art. It 
would be strange, too, if so curious a process had been known to the 
Celtic population of Western Europe, and especially in the British 
islands, that no Roman writer before the time of Philostratus should 
have made any mention of it. We believe, moreover, that the 
Roman enamels belong not to the earlier period of the occu- 
pation of our island—a circumstance which would seem in 
accordance with the late date at which the art is mentioned by 
Philostratus. On the whole, in the present state of the evidence 
we are not inclined to adopt the classification proposed by Mr. 
Franks, though his remarks are deserving of consideration, and are 
neither to be altogether rejected nor received hastily. 

This paper by Mr. Franks is, as we have alreagly hinted, the best 
article in the volume, which is, indeed, something of a hodge-podge. 
It begins with a paper on the ethnology of the subject, by Dr. 
Latham, who considers that the German race held a smaller extent 
of territory in Western Europe than Kemble and other writers are 
inclined to allow them. He believes that he traces in the forms of 
local names, and other similar evidence, the presence of a Sclavonic 
population in many parts of the territory usually supposed to have 
been inhabited from an early period by the Teutonic race. Perhaps 
Dr. Latham relies a little too much on the mere sounds of words, 
which should not be received as evidence without a considerable 
degree of caution. 

The portion of this book which belongs to Mr. Kemble consists 
of five or six papers, which he had written either to be delivered as 
Jectures, or as contributions to the transactions of societies, which 
had all been printed before, and which, in fact, include all his 
contributions to archeological science. As is well known, 
Mr. Kemble did not enter upon the study of what is more 
especially called archeology until a late period in his life. The 
first of these papers is a translation of a lecture, written and 
delivered in German to a German audience at the opening of the 
important Museum of Antiquities at Hanover. Kemble was, in 
his pursuits, his personal relations, and his education, half a 
German, and he was a perfect master of the German language. 
This lecture appears to have been his first essay in archeology ; it 
is a general dissertation on the objects collected together in the 
museum, in which he follows a classification which had been 
adopted by the Northern and, to some extent, by the German 
antiquaries, but of which he seems afterwards to have disapproved. 
But, as is the case with everything which Kemble wrote, there is 
much in it which is valuable. It may be considered as an essay 
on the early national antiquities of Germany taken from a German 
point of view. The next of Mr. Kemble’s papers, reprinted in this 
volume, is an address to the president and members of the Royal 
Irish Academy, delivered at their meeting on the 9th of February, 
1857, only a few weeks before its author's death. This is a 
general essay on early antiquities, more especially those of Ireland. 
Kemble’s views on the subject appear to have been more 
matured, and he had evidently then abandoned the principle of 
classification followed in his earlier lecture at Hanover. It is less 
elaborate also, and seems to have been prepared more hastily ; but 
it contains many remarks which are worthy of attention. The third 
of Mr. Kemble’s papers was written for the Archeological Institute, 
and published in the Archeological Journal ; it treats on the 
question of “ Burial and Cremation,” in reference particularly to 
the antiquities of the Germanic race. In this essay the author 
insists that, in the cemeteries of the Teutonic race, whether in 
Germany, in France, or in England, cremation before burial is an 
indication of Paganism, and that, wherever the body was buried 
entire, it is a certain proof that the individual so interred was @ 
Christian. Mr. Kemble, we think, errs in assuming too great a 
degree of uniformity as existing among the Teutonic race as Pagans, 
in giving too much importance to one or two isolated facts, and in 
generalizing too hastily upon them. The researches of archaeologists 
seem to show that, before their conversion to Christianity, the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Franks practised both modes of burial. 
Another paper forms a sort of supplement to this essay, and 
consists of some curious notices of heathen interments in England, 
furnished by the documents published by Kemble in his great and 
well-known work, the “ Codex Diplomaticus.” It is the most 
valuable of his papers reprinted in the volume before us. 

The book concludes with two papers contributed by Kemble 
to the “ Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries,” and reprinted 
from the “ Archeologia.” The subject of the first is—“ On Mor- 
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tuary Urns found at Stade-on-the-Elbe and other Parts of North 
Germany.” These are simply very interesting examples of 
the Germanic pottery, which may be compared with that found 
in our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. The other paper relates to 
“Some remarkable Sepulchral Objects from Italy, Styria, and 
Mecklenburg.” They would, perhaps, have been more correctly 
termed objects found in sepulchres than sepulchral objects, for 
there appears to be nothing of a sepulchral character about them. 
Thev consist of bronze frames, some of them with wheels, support- 
ing numerous small figures of men and animals. Kemble hazards 
no opinion about them ; and, in fact, their purport, as well as the 
date and people to which they belonged, are enveloped in great 
mystery, although they present much of the character of Etruscan 
work. 

Such are the contents of the volume which has been published 
under the title of “ Hore Ferales.” Altogether, with the exception 
of the plates and the description of them by Mr. Franks, we cannot 
look upon it as a contribution of much importance to antiquarian 
science. 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE.* 


Ir is fortunate that the worth of a book need not be tested like 
that of a chain, that is, by the strength of the weakest section of 
it ; for, if the principle held good in literature, it is to be feared 
that at least nine-tenths of the works that now achieve a fair popu- 
larity would snap like rotten tow whenever the useless and inferior 
passages, which are sure to abound in them, encountered the most 
ordinary strain of criticism. Perhaps even novels would come off 
better than biographies, which, in the general run, contain a larger 
quantity of worthless padding than any other kind of books. A 
doctrine seems to be growing up, that every one who has lived at 
all deserves, as the schoolmen might have said, de congruo, to 
have his life written and printed in the eyes of the world. But 
this is, after all, a light affair. No one is obliged to read a publi- 
cation of this kind except as a matter of taste, or as a subject for 
the critical knife. But what we do seriously complain of is, that 
a flimsy, gossiping style, which may be tolerable enough in dealing 
with matters that deserve no record or literary treatment at all, 
should be imported in mere wantonness, and with a plain under- 
current of self-satisfaction, into pages that abound with real 
information, and that offer a genuine contribution to men’s know- 
ledge. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, for instance, writes a life of Sterne. 
Now, the biography of a great humourist, one would say, should 
be not less true to nature in its phrases than to history in its 
facts ; but what do we find! Mr. Fitzzerald’s book has much that 
may tend to make its value perpetual ; but it teems with expressions 
which a generation that knows us not will ridicule and condemn. 
It is full of a certain mock liveliness, and is ever “ curling with 
metaphors a plain intention.” There is continually adopted an 
affected style of cireumlocution about straightforward things, which 
is only not foolishly insipid because of its inherent twang of 
vulgarity. Is there anything witty in speaking of the procreation 
of children as “the knack of purveying a great many hostages to 
the State?” If so, we have failed to discover it, either in this 
instance or in the too many similar phrases that occur before 
and after. It was but the other day that, in an article 
by a popular magazine writer, we saw Tottenham Court-road 
mentioned as “ that line of pedestrian and vebicular traffic which 
is said to terminate in some apocryphal court at Tottenham.” This 
was evidently set down in good faith, and fondly dreamed to be 
humour. Let it pass ; but it is not so easy to pardon a biographer 
of Sterne for being a proficient in this sort of composition. We fear 
lest, through the indulgence of a perverse and degenerate euphuism, 
many now popular works will be found to have missed immor- 
tality. The superfluous gas will carry them straight to limbo. But 
most of all do we regret this tendency when it comes in to mar the 
results of that close and accurate investigation into the real truth 
concerning past subjects of historical interest which is so pre- 
eminently characteristic of our own time. The period will surely 
come when the jargon now in use will be obsolete, and the offended 
taste of future readers will, not without frequent injustice, write 
down our productions as consisting of all flies, and no amber. Mr. 
Fitzgerald will easily save himself from the fate of his brotherhood 
if he will, while the opportunity is yet in his power, cut down his 
two volumes into one by the excision of all trivial and irrelevant 
nonsense, These fungi do but encumber the proportions of an 
otherwise fair and symmetrical plant. Prune them away. Believe 
in the dictum of Hesiod, that “ the half is greater than the whole.” 
A plain, unvarnished life of Sterne, occupying not more space than 
the material may fairly require, would be welcome to us all. In 
the meantime, notwithstanding this protest, we accept with no 
little sense of obligation a book which fairly lays claim to the 
honour of being the first “Life” of Sterne that has been put 
before the world, which unfolds a history singularly unique in its 
character, which introduces some wholly new material in the way 
of letters never before published, and some (equally new to us) 
which has been redeemed, as the author euphuistically expresses 
it, “ from the wild prairies of contemporary newspapers,” and which, 
finally, though bedizened with some tawdry words, is yet satis- 
factorily put together, and remarkably interesting in its main 
current. 


According to Thackeray, Sterne “is a great jester, not a great 
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humourist. He goes to work systematically, and of cold blood; 
paints his face, puts on his ruff and motley clothes, and lays down 
his carpet, and tumbles on it.” There is, as there could not but 
be, in the deliberate opinion of a man like Thackeray, an element 
of truth in this criticism. It is impossible to read two pages of 
“Tristram Shandy” or “‘The Sentimental Journey ” without being 
convinced of the utter self-consciousness of the writer. It is far 
different with Swift and Sir Walter Scott. They put forth their 
best things as easily, and, as it were, in the due course of nature, 
as a tree puts forth its leaves. But it is for the most part in the 
conception itself that the forced character of Sterne’s humour 
resides. He may elaborate a scene or incident, as in the matter of 
the carriage in Monsieur Dessein’s coach-yard, and then painfully 
affix to it a non-natural interpretation ; but the process is accom- 
panied with a thousand inimitable touches, wearing all the appear- 
ance of absolute spontaneity. And the reader of the present 
“Life” will be convinced that this phase of Sterne’s wit is 
thoroughly good and genuine. The humourist is not, as Thackeray 
has presented him, a mere compound of cant and hypocrisy, but a 
man of impulse, like the rest of us; and his writings will be far 
more enjoyable to those who fairly appreciate the better side of his 
character. Mr. Fitzgerald is, perhaps, more of an advocate than a 
judge, but he deals in something worthier than mere whitewash. 
We agree with him that some of the evidence he produces ought 
to be allowed a favourable weight in our estimate of one who has 
been recently, on such high authority, stamped as a mountebank. 
Mr. Fitzgerald prints some lines written by Sterne, and carefully 
handed down from curate to curate at Coxwould. They were never 
intended for publication, and no display could be here aimed at. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is justified in saying that “there is a charming 
simplicity and quaintness in them, which makes us wish their 
author had written more. There is, too, an earnestness and a 
genuine pathos which no ordained Tartuffe or whining sentimen- 
talist could have given utterance to.” The poem is entitled “The 
Unknown World: Verses occasioned by hearing a Pass-bell.” 
We wish that the space at our disposal permitted us to quote the 
whole or a part ; but our readers must search the verses out in Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s volume. Had Mr. Thackeray read these lines, he 
would, perhaps, have hesitated to subjoin to them, as to other 
passages, his favourite question—“ Does any one believe that this 
is a real sentiment!” For our own part, we do believe it most 
heartily. 

It is not within our present scope to follow Mr. Fitzgerald in his 
treatment of Sterne’s history. A bare chronicle of facts would, 
after all, give but little idea of the book; and there are incidents 
in the Yorkshire parson’s life which to touch at all is of necessity 
to treat in an argumentative fashion. But, after what we have 
said at the outset, we conceive it to be our duty to give Mr. Fitz- 
gerald credit for exhibiting considerable power as a narrator in his 
description of the death of Sterne in a lodging-house in Bond- 
street, surrounded by none but hireling hands, who are accused of 
having robbed while they tended him. The scene is one that of 
itself tempts to sensationalism ; but, though we might wish for still 
more simplicity, the temptation is, on the whole, fairly avoided. 
Mr. Fitzgerald relates how the remains of poor Sterne ultimately 
found their way to the dissecting table ; and the livid ghastliness 
of the whole affsir is well described. The book is worth reading 
for the sake of its information, and for the present, perhaps, its 
popularity may be enhanced by the fact that it is written In & 
style of art by no means severe. 





A TROPICAL VOYAGE.* 


Tue little volume before us is a brief narrative of a voyage, OT, 
as the writer calls it, “steam trip,” from England to some of the 
tropical regions in the Atlantic Ocean, principally the West Indian 
Islands. ‘The narrator started from Southampton, landed, after - 
tolerably calmapassage, at the island of St. Thomas, in the Spanish 
Main, and froth thence proceeded to visit the neighbouring islands 
of Cuba, Antigya, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, and others ; 
the cities of Cgrthagena and Vera Cruz, in South and Central 
America ; ‘and the islands of Barbadoes, Demerara, and, finally, 
Jamaica, frota the last of which he again embarked for England, 
whose “ bright, pleasant shores” he reached in due course, landing 
at about the same point from which he set out. The vessel mn 
which Dr. Hawkes made his outward-bound voyage carried on 
board two hundred and fifty passengers, and contamed “a ——_ 
cargo, with a large assortment of English and French jewellery ed 
bullion.” Among the passengers was a bragging, self-opinionals 
American, Mr. Bowler Poltern by name; “a certain wonderfu 
Madame Brunetti, whom every one on board had heard of, but not 
as yet seen ; Mademoiselle Pelorini, her fellow voyageu r and = 
panion; Signor Rignolotti, their sympathizer and friend; M.- 
Cavaire, a French consul, who looked as if he had escape 
hanging by some blunder of the executioner ; Jodkyns, of ry» 
an Englishman ; Punt, also very English ; M. Bambrett, a moey 
black sheep of Mexican origin, going to the Havanna, and all 
Reverend Cuffy and wife,” with the Miss Cuifys, and a aia 
fat boy, also a Cuffy.” The latter likewise accompanied the yore 
on his homeward-bound passage. The voyage from this comesy 
to the tropics was varied, and enlivened with occasional peor 
on board, with music from the band stationed on deck, sometime 








* A Steam Trip to the Tropies ; or, the Description of a Visit to the West Indies- 
By J. Hawkes, M.D. London; C. J. Skeet, 
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with smoking, now and then with a stiff gale or two, a few showers 
of rain, and the usual amount of sea-sickness. Asa precaution or 
preventive against this last-mentioned inconvenience, our author 
recommends a silk handkerchief “tied as tightly as possible over 
the stomach,” which, he says, will generally check the progress of 
the malady. Dr. Hawkes gives a very picturesque and graphic 
description of the ancient and, through insurrections and civil 
strife, half-ruined city of St. Martha in the Republic of New 
Grenada, the crumbling and dilapidated buildings of which are 
“ perforated by balls in all directions.” The following are the 
reflections arising in his mind on first entering the town of 
Carthagena from the harbour :— : P 

“It was a sultry morning when I set out to explore the town and 
visit the cathedral, and a sultry day in Carthagena is not to be 
laughed at. As we rowed leisurely ashore from the steamer, and the 
harbour, with its groves of palms and shady plantations, stretched out 
around us, the view was exquisite: the heights of La Popa; the fort 
on the hill, where they say fifteen hundred Englishmen were put to 
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death, one morning before breakfast, by an unexpected party of | 


Spaniards, who had managed to drop in on them—that silent fort 
amongst the woods, which I never looked upon without a thought of 
the surprise, the brief struggle, the sudden end of those men. 

“Oh! years and years gone by, what stories might ye tell of this 
same bay of Carthagena! How many bloody fights have these waters 
sustained, on whuse bosom we now 80 tranquilly sail—when old 
Frobisher or Drake came bearing down on the Spanish galleon with 
her rich freight, captured, shot down, and sunk! Oh! those good old 
times ! How many nameless heroes have sailed in and out of this self- 
same bay, taking captives sundry rich Spanish ships, and going home 
to old England with the doubloons safe in their holds! Oh! those old 
times !”’ 

The rest: of the book is mainly descriptive of the natural scenery 

and objects of the different islands which the author visited during 
his trip. He likewise gives us a glimpse of some of their principal 
towns and villages, with a short notice of the public buildings or 
promenades, streets, and inhabitants, together with a brief sketch 
of the customs and modes of life of the people. While at Havana, 
Dr. Hawkes puid a visit to the opera-house, where he witnessed 
the performance of one of Verdi's operas by a very fair com- 
pany of French singers, the recollection of which, he says, “ still 
ingers agreeably in my mind.” ‘The island of St. Kitts is very 
beautiful and fertile, and in its features so reminded the writer of 
his native country that, if it had not been for the sugar-cane plan- 
tations, he would have fancied himself again in England. A similar 
impression arose in our author's mind on arriving in the interior of 
Grenada, the scenery of which, he says, “‘ was strikingly like an 
English landscape, even to the watercresses which grew plentifully 
in the rivulet.” The island of Tobago is said to be the spot which 
De Foe intended for the residence of Robinson Crusoe. Dr. 
Hawkes’s volume is written in a very pleasant and unassuming 
style, and is a good specimen of light and entertaining reading. 


EXPEDITIONS ON THE GLACIERS.* 


Ascents of high and precipitous mountains appear to be among 
the most ambitious ventures of man’s aspiring nature; the nume- 
rous toils and hardships to which the explorer is exposed, and the 
perils he has to encounter during his journey, seeming only to 
act as a stimulus, and to encourage him, in the hope of a still 
greater triumph in the end, to attempt the same thing again and 
again when once the ascent has been successfully accomplished. 
Though almost a perpendicular rock, the Peter Botte mountain, 
in the Mauritius, was once scaled to the very top bya party of 
English naval officers, after several unsuccessful attempts had been 
made by others. The ascent of Mont Blanc (which is said to be 
the highest mountain in Europe) was first achieved in 1786 by one 
Jacques Balmat, and from that time to 1855 there have been not 
less that ninety-eight successful exploits of the same nature by 
Englishmen and foreigners (principally the former), that of Albert 
Smith being by far the most celebrated, and appearing to have 
set the example to a greater number of followers than perhaps any 
one of those preceding it. Another successful ascent of this far- 
famed mountain, and likewise of the neighbouring peaks of Monte 
Rosa, Col du Géant, and Mon Bueét, has just been made by a private 
of the 38th (A rtists’) Rifle Volunteers, the result of whose expedition 
is now given to the reading public in one small volume, consisting 
of articles that have appeared at various times in the New Monthly 
Magazine. The writer of the work under notice first started on his 
journey up Mont Blanc at six o'clock a.m. on the morning of 
Monday, the 5th of August, 1861, accompunied by nine guides 
and porters, as his escort. In the course of his ascent he was 
joined by two other parties, each bent upon the same errand as 
himself, one of which consisted of a German gentleman and three 
guides and porters, who, however, never reached the summit of the 
mountain, or even approached it ; and the other, of three English 
gentlemen, with six guides and porters. The weather was very 
fine and warm. After a toilsome and perilous ascent of more than 
two days, over pretty much the same track as that previously tra- 
versed by Albert Smith, and after undergoing much severe suffering 
from the piercing cold and the extremely thin and rarefied air of 
these elevated regions, our author arrived at the summit of Mont 


ms Expeditions on the Glaciers: including an Ascent of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Col du Géant, and Mont Buét. By a Private of the Thirty-Bighth (Artists), and 
Member of the Alpine Club, London: E, & F. N. Spon. 
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Blanc at about half-past seven o'clock a.m. on the Wednesday 
succeeding the day on which he began his expedition. Col du 
Géant was the next object of his curiosity. Tbe ascent of this 
mountain was commenced on the 16th of July, 1862, and accom- 
plished, with less trouble and danger, in about four days. Monte 
Rosa was climbed shortly afterwards in the same year, and in the 
summer of 1863 the writer began to scale Mont Buét, the highest 
mountain in the immediate vicinity of Mont Blanc, and again 
encountered several perils and hardships on the way,—amongst 
others, a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by 
violent gusts of wind, and such heavy rain that it penetrated 
through the crevices of a small wooden hut built on the 
slope of the mountain for the accommodation of visitors, and 
thoroughly wetted all our traveller’s clothes. The volume before 
us is throughout written in an easy, light, pleasant, and gossip- 
ing style. The descriptions of the savage mountain scenery are 
very animated. The narrator, who has travelled a good deal in 
different parts of Europe, and also in Iceland, seems fully to 
appreciate the terrible grandeur of the scenes he describes. He 
appears to have felt most acutely the dangers and privations he 
suffered in his arduous undertakings, and to have been strongly 
impressed with a feeling of wonder and awe when contemplating 
the sublime and noble objects he witnessed in his several ascents. 
He advises all persons who have the time and opportunity to visit 
this part of the world, as it is sure to repay their trouble ; and he 
recommends those who undertake such a journey to study before- 
hand the works that have already been written on the subject. 


OUR HOUSE AND GARDEN.* 

SEVERAL years ago, a French author wrote a book, called “A 
Journey Round My Room,” in which he described the various 
objects contained in the apartment, and sketched their natural and 
artificial history. Whether Mr. Johnson is acquainted with this 
work we know not; but he has hit upon the same idea, and 
carried it out on a more extended scale. He relates all that there 
is to interest an intelligent curiosity in our houses and our gar- 
dens ; he stirs the sluggish indifference which is so apt to be 
associated in our minds with familiar objects, and, by enlightening 
our ignorance, shows by what a world of wondeis we are sur- 
rounded, even when we suppose that we have nothing about us but 
the dullest commonplace. For him, the ordinary ventilation of an 
ordinary room suggests the mysteries of atmospheric air, and the 
beautiful balance of the two chief gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
“The coals we burn” take him back to the twilight of early 
geological times ; the fish, meat, and bread that we eat are full of 
scientific instruction and curious relations ; and the garden, with 
its plants and flowers, its turf and gravel, its insect life, and the 
“skyey influences” which visit it, is suggestive of a thousand 
beautiful and divine truths, such as lift the mind from the created 
to the Creator. Mr. Johnson is not a very eloquent or even a very 
elegant writer; but his facts speak for him, and in such a work 
that is the great thing. He has condensed within a small compass 
a large amount of information on subjects interesting to us all, and 
has done so in a style such as all can comprehend. Of course his 
book is a compilation ; but the value of these popular manuals is, 
that they present the uninstructed with the accumulated discoveries 
of many minds. Here is a specimen of the pleasant kind of matter 
that is to be found in Mr. Johnson’s volume :— 


* M. Arago, from acomparison of the tables compiled by observers 
in different parts of Europe, found that rain falls oftener during the 
increase than the wane of the moon, by 6 to 5, and that this is more 
particularly the case from the first quarter to the full moon. Sir John 
Herschel has noticed the inclination to a cloudless sky, which takes 
place during the time that the full moon is above the horizon. it is @ 
popular belief that the moon’s rays have the effect of promoting the 
decomposition of meat. Old recipes advise the exposure of joints 
which require to be rendered tender to the direct rays of the moon, 
It is believed, however, that these rays do not communicate any heat 
to the earth. The exact nature of the moon’s influence, if any, upon 
vegetation, has never been exactly substantiated ; although, as Lord 
Lovelace remarked, it has been more or less believed in old as well as 
modern times, and distant countries not deriving their traditions from 
each other. Pliny abounds with rules for regulating agricultural 
observations by the moon’s phases, derived, there is no doubt, from 
the practice of the most skilful Italian farmers of his time. In France, 
it was then considered that trees should only be felled in the wane, 
and the old ordonnances forestiéres enjoined this. In Demerara, and 
some of the West Indian islands, Mr. M. Martin states that there are 
woods which, if cut down during the rmhoon’s increase, can be easily 
split, and soon rot ; but, if cut in the wane, are extremely enduring, 
aud can be riven with difficulty ; and the same fact was stated, as to 
certain Brazilian woods, to M. St. Hilaire.” 


Some departments of his subject we think the author might ad- 
vantageously have treated more fully ; but the book is a charming 
one, calculated to make its readers more thoughtful and more 


wise. 





THE STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES.t 
Every day seems to increase the number of small books, and not 
only are the inscriptions upon them often those of our best-known 


* Our House and Garden: What we See, and what we do not See, in Them. By 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, F.R.S. London: Riegway. 3 

+ The Study of the Physical Sciences. An Essay. By George D. Wood. London ; 
Calder. 
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publishers, but as often other names ct that are not familiar 
to the world or to the critic. Many of these little books have merit ; 
others none. Every stone upon the shore is not a pebble, and we 
could not expect it otherwise of books. Whether there be a sale 
for these works, and amongst what class they circulate, are not very 
evident. If, indeed, they were only presented to numerous friends, 
and to the more prominent reviewing journals, they would gene- 
rally be not very costly advertisements ; but that they must and do 
have a sale seems certain from the numbers constantly produced. 
Before us is one by a lecturer at many institutions upon the study 
of the physical sciences, their value in education, and the part they 
play in advancing the civilization of mankind. It seems to those 
engaged in active life, meeting, as we do at every turn, with works 
of consummate skill, and seeing thought, art, and science in the 
commonest artificial objects with which we are surrounded, that we 
are all living in such an age of science and practical art that the 
merest child would not require to be impressed with the value and 
necessity of acquiring scientific knowledge. There was a time 
when such knowledge belonged to the few ; now it is the common 
attainment of us all—from the peer to the peasant, the merchant 
to the humblest mechanic. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
points put before us are the desirableness of studying physical 
science as a branch of education ; the value of scientific training in 
disciplining the intellect ; and its worth as an interpreter of natural 
phenomena, by raising up high and conscientious thoughts and 
opinions, by refining and elevating the mind, and giving grander 
notions of the Infinite and of the attributes of the Almighty. 
Mr. Wood, moreover, devotes a chapter to the consideration of 
scientific knowledge as a necessity, illustrating the value of such 
knowledge, for example, as a means of protection in matters of 
ventilation, water, fire, moving bodies, coal-gas, poison, and food. 

Mr. Wood’s book is so short that it will not take long to read it, 
which is one very good quality ; it will do no one any harm, and 
may do some much good to spend an hour over it, which is another. 
It contains some capital extracts from Ruskin, and some rather 
heavy passages of the author’s own, in too close proximity to the 
exquisite language of the great word-painter. We know not 
whether to speak of this contrast as advantageous or the contrary : 
for, on the one hand, the reader would regret to lose the beautiful 
extracts ; on the other, the author's views, if heavy and dull in 
expression, are sensible in doctrine. 





DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD ; OR, MAGIC 
AND MAGICIANS.* 


Books relating to magic and occult philosophy were never, pro- 
bably, more widely read than at the present time. Even astrology 
is tolerated as a theory by smatterers in physics. Scepticism and 
ee advance part passu. The extravagances of modern 
belief, sanctioned by names at one time synonymous with distrust 
in all matters relating to the religious sentiment so prominently 
developed in the human mind, and even with downright atheism, 
have bespoken for certain theories a moral toleration, and for some 
dogmas, on the ground of their being sincerely entertained by per- 
sons of ordinary integrity, a wide-spread curiosity and an intense 
interest. Many of the wonders of modern spiritualism are little 
more than the practical paradoxes of ancient magic revived. From 
a poetical or imaginative point of view, the supernatural and the 
ghostly have a certain acknowledged, estimable value, and exercise 
a powerful and legitimate influence. It is only when some mock 
magician attempts to introduce them into actual life that they be- 
come intrinsically worthless and ridiculous. Nothing, for instance 
can be less like any idea of the supernatural than the sixpenny 
ghost at the Polytechnic. 

Mr. Adams, in this his latest work—which is professedly nothing 
more than a compilation from other productions, English and 
foreign, such as those of Morley, Naudé, and Ennemoser (the 
latter translated by William Howitt)—has sketched in shadowy 
outlines many of the supposed mysteries connected with magic 
astrology, demonology, necromancy, cheiromancy, and fifty other 





‘ 21AC a , £ ° . M 
*mancies.” Much of it may be termed a biographical history of | 


magic in the persons of such heroes as Cornelius Agrippa, Merlin 
Paracelsus, Sully, Dee, Kelly, and other sorcerers. Beginning with 
the magic of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Persians, Etruscans, and 
other ancient nations, and tracing the influence of the ideas preva- 
lent among them toa corresponding system naturalized among the 
Greeks and Romans, he devotes his attention chiefly to the 
principal professors of the black art in more modern times, of 
whose lives and adventures he relates many interesting particulars 
some melancholy, some amusing. ‘The tenets of the adepts of the 
Rosicrucian philosophy—of which Sir E. B. Lytton has made, in 
his “Zanoni,” such masterly use—are referred to pretty fully ; 
and this portion of the work, along with that devoted to 
the alchemists and their Studies, their proud presumptions 
and their humble but still important achievements, will be 
read by the many, who are not likely to have recourse 
to the same sources of information as the author, with consider- 
able interest. These men were the precursors of modern science. 
Their failures have proved more valuable than their greatest 
successes in all probability could have been. Their errors were 











* Dwellers on the Threshold; or, Magic and Magicians, with some Illustrations 


geen Error and Imposture, By W. H. D, Adams, London: J. Maxwell 
0. 
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striking, but they are instructive. True it is, they never entered 
the penetralia of the Temple of Science, of which they had un- 
doubtedly both grand and benevolent ideas; but if, instead of 
favouring mankind with what they pretended to have in their 
power—the elixir of life, the essential knowledge of all things, 
the philosopher's stone, &c.—they presented the world with the 
result of their life’s labours, one an acid, another a salt, a third a 
doubly-distilled extract possibly still found in modern pharma- 
copoeias, they are nevertheless well entitled to our gratitude, and 
to some consideration even as “ dwellers on the threshold” of that 
splendid edifice dedicated to scientific truth. Mr. Adams's title 
is a rather fantastic “handle” to an amusing and very readable 
work, in which certain scientific topics and historical enigmas are 
treated in a popular and pleasing manner. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Alice Hythe: a Novel. By William Platt (C. J. Skeet).—There 


are certain novels which belong so much to what is called “ the com- 
mon run” of circulating library fiction that it is difficult to say 
anything distinctive about them. Mr. Platt’s story is one of this 
class. It is a regular piece of orthodox three-volume composition, 
not sufficiently good for very earnest praise, nor sufficiently bad for 
very serious blame. ‘The heroine is a charming young lady, of pale, 
delicate beauty and sweet manners, who happens, unfortunately gor 
herself, to set her heart upon her cousin, Harold Knighton, the youth. 
ful possessor of a fine old estate, and a good fellow enough, though 
rather frivolous and unsteady in his ways. He is really attached to 
his cousin, the fair Alice, and the two are engaged; but Harold 
coquets with a certain Rosalie L’Estrange, the daughter of a foreign 
ambassador, and for a time seems to forget the poor girl to whom he 
has plighted his troth. Harold has a stern, high-principled aunt (an 
exceedingly estimable, but we must say not very agreeable, old lady), 
who keeps him well up to his work, He is expected back at the ancient 
family mansion one evening, but does not come. In the course of 
the night, Alice, in a feverish, sleep-walking ramble, accidentally sets 
fire to the house, and, running on to the leads, is forgotten up to the 
last moment. When at length discovered, a stranger appears on the 
scene, mounts a ladder, and brings her down. It is Harold, just 
arrived in time to receive the last sigh of his betrothed, who expires 
in his arms, expressing her joy that he has come. Side by side with 
this, there is another love-current which runs more smoothly. The 
style of the dialogue is that of the stage rather than that of real life; 
but the story will pass with the inveterate novel-reader. 


Father Stirling: a Novel. By James McGrigor Allan (T. C. 
Newby).—Though designated “a novel,’ Mr. Allan’s book ought 
rather to be described as a treatise on the false position of young, 
ardent, and good-looking Roman Catholic priests, shackled by the 
vows of celibacy, yet animated by the common instincts of human 
nature. The story is rather slight. Father Stirling, the hero, is a 
high-minded, self-sacrificing, profoundly conscientious clergyman of 
the Church of Rome, who, being induced, after awhile, to mingle in 
society, finds that he is not proof against the fascinations of women, 
and falls in love with one Madeline Singleton. His conflict with this 
passion is so bitter and terrible that he becomes ill, and, to divert his 
mind, takes to studying geology. This simply exposes him to a fresh 
danger and misery, for he begins to doubt the Divine origin of the 
Bible, being unable to harmonize the Mosaic account of the creation 
with the teachings of science. At length he resolves to become & 
Protestant, and to propose to Madeline, who is as tenderly attached to 
him as he is to her; but a cunning Jesuit priest, appropriately 
named Wiley, resolves to disconcert this scheme (of which he 1s 
aware), and persuades Madeline, who has already become a Papist, to 
enteraconvent. Iather Stirling falls desperately ill, and, on rallying, 
proceeds to a Roman Catholic chapel to give thanks to God for 
his recovery. There he sees Madeline (of whose intention he knows 
nothing) going through the religious ceremony which precedes the 
assumption of the veil. He drops down insensible, has a relapse, and 
dies. Such are the chief incidents of Mr. Allan’s story, though, of 
course, there are other characters, and a sub-plot, in which a lady of 
the demi-monde is concerned. A good portion of the two volumes 
consists of essay-writing on theological subjects and extracts from 
books concerning confession, celibacy, Jesuitism, and kindred matters; 
and in his first volume Mr. Allan considers it necessary to give, a8 & 
“brief review of the genius of Catholicism, a synopsis of a chapter in 
Comte’s‘ Philosophy of the Sciences.’” This isstrange reading in anovel ; 
but perhaps it is as well that the subject should be so handled. Things 
are touched upon in the course of the story which are hardly fit for the 
investigation of young ladies, who are the principal readers of novels ; 
and, if these dry discussions deter them from reading, they will serve 
a goodend. Though strongly opposed to the more deadly and insane 
characteristics of Romanism, Mr. Allan is far from 4 bigoted — 
intolerant enemy of the Papists. He has depicted, with a dry literal 
power that is very effective, the mental and spiritual struggles of the 
poor priest; and his work, though a little too diffuse, is interesting 
and valuable. 


Results of the Irish Census of 1861, with a Special Reference to the 
Condition of the Church ia Ireland. By the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D. 
D.C.L., &c. (Rivingtons.)—Statistical tables are such difficult reading 
to the unpractised, and yet contain so large an amount of valnei 
information for all classes, that anyone who will sift them, an 
place their treasures before the public in a manner which ordinary 
persons can understand, does a service to the community. This — 
vice Mr. Hume has performed in connection with the Irish Census 0 
1861, with a special view to showing that the position of Protestantism 
in the sister island is strong and flourishing, and the mainstay ° 
loyalty in that portion of the British dominions. The pamphlet om 
dedicated to Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., who has always taken an interest in 
the Irish branch of the Established Church, but whose acquaintance 
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with the subject the author thinks unequal to the zeal which he 
exhibits for ‘‘ alleged reforms.” 


The Earth’s Crust: a Handy Outline of Geology. By David Page, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c. (Edinburgh: Nimmo).—Mr. Page, having often 
perceived the want of manuals of instruction in the great departments 
of useful knowledge, has determined on producing a series of hand- 
books on Natural Science, Geography, History, and General 
Literature. ‘The first of these volumes is now before us, and will be 
followed by “ Handy Outlines” of the Earth’s Treasures (Minerals 
and Metals), the Karth’s Surface (Physical Geography), the Earth’s 
Waters (Hydrography), the Earth’s Atmosphere (Meteorology), the 
Earth’s Life (Physiology), and others. When the series is finished, 
it will be supplemented by another—the “ Handy Library ’’—in which 
the subjects will be more elaborately worked out; and the whole will 
be under the editorship of Mr. Page. The idea, we think, is very 
good, and the hiatus proposed to be filled sufficiently obvious. The 
present specimen promises well, and we shall be glad to see the 
scheme go on and prosper. 


The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament. By William 
Webster, M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, recently of King’s 
College, London (Rivingtons).—We are told by Mr. Webster, in his 
preface that,on commencing his work, he proposed to himself “ to com- 
pile a Syntax which should embrace all that was valuable in Winer, 
and all that was applicable in Donaldson.” The Jatter part of his 
design he has accomplished, but of Winer he has made little use, 
chiefly because he “found more reliable matter in the grammatical 
comments of Bishop Ellicott, Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. 
Vaughan, and some others.” The work thus produced is now put 
forth in the hope that it will conduce to an intelligent study of the 
original of that Book which is the depository and the exponent of the 
Christian faith. 

The Condensed Argument for the Legislative Prohibition of the 
Tiquor Traffic. By Dr. Frederic Richard Lees (Caudwell).—This 
*‘argument’”’ is founded on the essay to which the Alliance prize of one 
hundred guineas was awarded. It contains a formidable array of facts 
connected with the evil results of excessive drinking, and certainly 
presents the abstinence side of the question in as strong a light as 
possible. A more mournful and depressing book could hardly be 
imagined ; but its error, like that of all similar productions, is in the 
false conclusion implied in a vast accumulation of scattered and 
isolated facts. One might suppose, on reading these doleful statistics, 
that the great majority of men were hopeless drunkards; whereas, 
after all, the drunkards are in the minority. The evil, no doubt, is 
grave; but it must be left to cure itself in the general amelioration of 
manners. 


Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. (Strahan & Co.)—The 
essays collected in this volume treat of a great variety of subjects 
which have engaged the attention of the author, in the leisure hours 
of his calling, during a period of many years. They accordingly 
expound views which are not always self-consistent; but for this 
very reason they exhibit the growth of the writer’s mind as age and 
reflection bave modified it, In one of the essays, Dr. Bushnell dis- 
cusses the important question, whether slavery is permitted in the 
Scriptures. He is rather inclined to the belief that it is; but he 
admits in his preface that his impressions have been somewhat modi- 
fied by the late argument of his friend, Dr. J. P. Thompson. “ At 
the same time,” he adds, “I do not see that anything really decisive 
is depending on this question. Doubtless, it is all the better if slavery 
can get no complexion of favour from the Scripture usage; yet still 
it is quite well even if it can. If there is, by God’s appointment, 
and is always to be, a progress in law, nothing more is wanted for its 
final condemnation than to show that the day of it has now gone by, 
and a state is reached in which the world is capable of better things.” 
Dr. Bushnell is not a brilliant or very original writer; but his mind 
is thoughtful, cultivated, and gentlemanly. 


A Class-Book of Rudimentary Chemistry. By the Rev. George 
Pope, M.A. (Stanford).—Mr. Pope designed this little treatise for the 
use of his own class at the Hurstpierpoint College, where he is one 
of the masters, preparatory to their using the text-book in Chambers’s 
Educational Course. The definitions are, therefore, admittedly of the 
briefest ; “and,” says the rev. gentleman, “ strict scientific accuracy 
has been sometimes sacrificed to the necessity of imparting an idea, 
as in the definition of specific gravity.” We confess we do not under- 
stand what good there can be in “ imparting an idea” in science at 
the expense of “ strict scientific accuracy.” Such is Mr. Pope’s own 
account of his own book, and it certainly strikes us as unlucky. How- 
ever, in a foot-note he points out his false definition. 


We have received the Baron von der Pfordten’s Report on the Succes- 


sion in the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, laid before the committee of 
the German Diet, and now translated by W. Pieper (Vacher & Sons) ; 
—Some Considerations on the Government Life Annuities and Life 
Assurances Bill, by Marcus N. Adler, M.A. (Layton)—a paper read 


before the Institute of Actuaries, and expressing a very favourable 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill ;—a second edition of Mr. Robert 
Andrew Macfie’s paper read before the Social Science Congress last 
October, on The Patent Question under Free Trade: a Solution of 


Dificulties by Abolishing or Shortening the Inventors’ Monopoly, and | 


Instituting National Recompenses (Johnson) ;—and a second edition 
of Mr. Theodore Martin’s translation of King René’s Daughter (Black- 
wood & Sons). 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Gisper literature is once more being issued from the London press 
after a wholesale fashion. Many years ago, the old “ Newgate Calendar” 
was stopped by Government, on the ground that its publication was 
av incitement to crime. The present taste amongst the middle and 
higher classes for fiction where the poison-cup or private mad-house 





orders, who, in literature as in diet, find their appetites stronger and 
coarser than their betters. During the past month, the hoardings of 
the metropolis have been covered with large bills, announcing that the 
Illustrated Police News would shortly be published. Several num- 
bers of this periodical have now appeared, and we must say that 
we do not think the morality of the lower orders will be at all benefited 
by its publication. Wood engravings, very similar to the late 
Mr. Catnach’s Seven Dials’ pictures, illustrate the warious mur- 
ders and housebreakings that are narrated. There has also been 
lately issued another weekly publication, “‘ The New Newgate 
Calendar, containing the Remarkable Lives and Trials of Noto- 
rious Criminals Past and Present.” This is illustrated like the 
preceding, and has a picture on the first page and another in 
the middle—at the fold—so that the purchaser shall be impressed 
with the idea of its richly-illustrated character on opening it; it is 
not very unlike, in typography and general “ get up,” Reynolds’s Mis- 
cellany and the London Journal. Like the fashionable magazines, 
this serial has its continuous stories, and in the number before us is 
begun “‘ The Adventures of Hardy Vaux, Rake, Swindler, and Robber, 
and greatest Rogue of the Eighteenth Century.” As some readers 
might object to this as the minimum of excitement, the “ Murder of 
Mr. William Weare” is told in the same number. Issued in a pre- 
cisely similar style, and apparently suggested by the recent execution 
of the Flowery Land pirates, is “Tales of Pirates,” also in weekly 
numbers. Both this and the preceding are sold at the convenient 
price of one penny. In another part of London there has lately been 
issued ‘‘ All the Startling Details pertaining to the Trial, Execution, 
and Confession of the Five Pirates! and their History, from the 
Cradle to the Gallows.” Thinking that the publication would succeed 
better if under official sanction, the publisher has boldly added, “‘ By 
order of Sir George Grey.” Not finding ready to his hand an appro- 
priate poetical extract with which to adorn his title-page, he has es- 
sayed a couplet himself :— 


** The gallows is rear’d—the crowd is there— 
And five barbarians swing in the air.” 


This work is without pictures; but ‘* Tales of Pirates,” like the “ New 
Newgate Calendar,” is advertised as “ fully illustrated.” The letter- 
press being—to use Sir Walter Scott’s term for Monk Lewis’s fiction— 
‘**so eminently blood and thunder” in its character, it is difficult to 
imagine how the artist could heighten the effect. The first engraving 
we open at, however, shows that he is equal to his task, and that the 
young and tender mind of the country need not despair of pictorial 
excitement so long as he wields the pencil for them. It represents 
some pirates setting fire to the hold of a ship, in the centre of which 
they have bound one of the captured crew to a stanchion. This 
seems terrible enough, but the artist judged that his audience 
would deem it a very insignificant “sensation,” so he has placed 
within a few inches of the affrighted sailor a large barrel of 
gunpowder, with a lighted candle stuck in the centre. A demon 
of a pirate is looking down the ladder, as if amused with the 
pleasant picture below. The beholder is not left in any doubt as 
to the contents of the barrel, for it is scored by the artist, in large 
letters that can be scarcely got on the staves, “ Powder.” The old 
gibbet literature of Seven Dials still continues; but the composition 
is so miserable, and the details given are so few, that it is doubtful 
whether the publications of Monmouth-court will ever do any considera- 
ble mischiefto the popular morals. The serials we have just spoken of 
are written with a certain dash of cleverness, and with the avowed 
object of making crime interesting and attractive. This removes 
them from the hawkers’ sheets, which we may regard merely as the 
lingering relics of the old “chap,” or cheap, literature—the penny 
books and halfpenny ballads of the running stationers. 


Lieut-Col. Fletcher, of the Fusilier Guards, has been for some time 
past actively engaged in preparing a History of the present American 
War, which will be illustrated by maps and plans of the battles. This 
narrative, bringing down the events to the autumn of 1863, will be 
comprised in 2 vols., and may be expected at the close of the year. 
It will be published by Mr. Bentley. From the same establishment 
will proceed a work by Viscount Bury, in 2 vols., 8vo., on North and 
South America, which will narrate the emigrations of the various 
European nations—Dutch, Spanish, English, and French—into 
America from the sixteenth century. 


The long-expected English edition of the poetical works of the late 
W. M. Praed, M.P., will be published by Messrs. Moxon & Co., in 
two volumes, the first week in July. Most important additions to the 
scope of the work have been made by the production, by Liady Young, 
the poet’s sister, of a series of poems written in early life, and for the 
most part unpublished. Mr. Praed’s nephew, Sir George Young, 
Bart., is engaged in a careful and exhaustive revision of the text; 
while the memoir of the poet will be from the pen of the Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge, rector of Hanwell. A dedication to the memory of 
the late Mrs. Praed will do justice to the life-long exertions this lady 
made in collecting and editing the works of her husband. 


We perceive that the premises, No. 17, Barbican, formerly occupied 
by Milton, will, in the course of a few days, be pulled down, together 
with several of the adjoining houses, to make room for the Finsbury 


| extension line of the Metropolitan Railway. The poet first went to 


reside there about the year 1644 or 1645, immediately after his.recon- 
ciliation with his first wife, Mary, daughter of Richard Powell, Esq. 


| of Forest-hill, near Shotover, in Oxfordshire, whom he quarrelled 
with, and was for some time separated from, only a month after their 


gives the required zest to the plot, has had its effects upon the lower 


marriage. He had previously lived in Aldersgate-street, where he 
kept a kind of academy for the instruction of youths in Greek, Latin, 
and other accomplishments ; but, his household being about that period 
largely increased (his father having come up to London to dwell with his 
son after Reading had been taken by the Earl of Essex in April, 1643), 
and the whole of his wife’s family having found an asylum under Milton’s 
roof, in consequence of the sequestration of their property during the 
civil wars, the poet found himself under the necessity of taking a 
larger and more commodions place of residence for the accommodation 
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